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PRIVATE WOZTEK OF THE POLISH ARMY is “on the strength ” of the 22nd Artillery Supply Corps. He does not really 
approve of this bareback riding act ; but as the men have made a pet of him ever since they adopted him as a cub in Persia he 
allows them to take certain liberties. He went with the Polish troops throueh North Africa. Sicily and Italy and is now at Duns, 


allows them to take certain liberties. He went with the Polish troops through North Africa, Sicily and Italy and is now at Duns, 
Berwickshire. His favourite pastime is wrestling with his friends. I'kofu, Mirror I't'Olurcs 


Ed I fed by Sir John Hammerfon 



















With Our Roving Camera from Home to Bahamas 












H.M.S. P Uf f lW (oss left*. her bowi 
da maced after ramming a midget 
U-boat in the Worth Sea, wai laid up 
for vcrappmg at Shotley. near Har¬ 
wich, with the remain ng itvcn of 
the Duch class corwtiM She «u one 
of the onguiil patrol sloops. 


METAL PARTS OF MUUEMY HARBOUR are 
being cut up at Southampton for scrap. Each of 
these sections weighs S| toot. Concrete caissons 
used in the great prefabricated port wore employed 
to block the breaches in the dikes on Walcheren 
Island (see story in page 542). 


AT NASSAU. BAHAMAS, is this memorial (right! 
to Allied airmen reported missing from flying opera¬ 
tions in the Bahamas—Nassau being the western¬ 
most Allied staging post on the southern Atlantic 
route. Sir William L. Murphy, the Governor, 
jnveiled it. / Auf / .V I’. A., I'iuvy, Ki ;/Vue r 
PAGE 546 


MODE1 OF ROOSEVELT STATUE, by Sir 
William Reid Dick. The London memorial will 
be ready for ueweihog on April 12. If«i. the third 
anniversary %A Mr Franklin Roosevelt s death. 
So# also illus. pap* The project was suggested 
by Lord Derby, end eh* •** in Groivsnor Square 
waa made available by the Duke of Westminster 





fmieal Slorii s of the War Krtoltl 



lime never dreamed lhat the war would 
involve any fighting on their soil. 

Such was the enthusiasm of the men of the 
Central Landing Establishment when they 
heard that the first “real show" was being 
planned that they rushed to volunteer. 
Seven officers and 31 other ranks were eventu¬ 
ally selected. Major T, A. C. Pritchard was 
given command of the force, which was 
divided into two parties, one of engineers 
under the command of Captain G. F. K. 
Daly to carry out the actual demolition, and 
the other a covering party under Lieutenant 
A. J. Deane-Drummond, M.C. Malta was 
the obvious choice for a base, and on 
January 24, 1941, Lieutenant Deane-Drum¬ 
mond flew to the island in a Sunderland flying 
boat to make preparations, taking with him 
the equipment and maintenance staff. 

Men “ Spilled Out ” at 400 Feet 

Meanwhile, there were three weeks ol 
rehearsals in England under the supervision 
of Major Rock and Wing-Commander Nigel 
Norman. Six Whitley aircraft were prepared 
for the transportation of the troops, and two 
more were detailed for a bombing diversion 
on the railway yards at Foggia. A large-st ale 
landscape model of the area was built, and 
airmen and troops familiarized themselves 
with every feature. 

To the parachutists the operation seemed 
from the start to be a “one way trip," but 
(he plan did include provision for their 
re-embarkation. Demolition completed, the 
men were to endeavour to make their way on 
foot across country to the Gulf of Salerno, 
on the west coast where, at the mouth of the 
River Sclc, II.M. Submarine Triumph would 
await five nights later to pick them up. 

_ ...... , So, as daylight began to fade on February 7, 

Its destruction was obviously a task for the first stage of the journey was begun. The 
ground forces, as precision bombing had not parachute troops filed into their places in the 
n _ then been sufficiently developed to give a Whitleys, and the aircraft took off on the 

M £ reasonable chance of hitting it at its vital 1,600 miles flight to Malta. The R.A.F. 

■’ points. Spanning a small stream, the pilots and crews did their job with charactcr- 
Tragino, the aqueduct carried the main water istic accuracy and efficiency. Their route 
supply for the whole of the province of took them over hostile territory, and for long 
Apulia, with its thousands of industrial, periods they flew in bad weather, navigating 

dockyard and armament factory workers in to pin-points, but they ran to schedule, and 

Taranto, Brindisi, Foggia and Bari. early next morning the party had landed 

It must be remembered that at this time sarel >' in Mal,a - 

Here, Lieutenant Deane-Drummond had 

Meanwhile, the Army studied the the operation behind the enemy's lines were vented air photographs of the target being 
special organization for fighting on the ground successful, the people in the heel of Italy taken, but the day after the arrival of the 
and the weapons and tactical training of the might well be deprived of their regular water main force Flying-Officer A. Warhurton. 
parachutists. Shortly after Christmas 1940, supply for a month, and their work and war D.S.O., D.F.C., flew over the area in a Glen 
a sufficient number of troops had been trained production be seriously dislocated. It was Marlin and secured some good pictures, 
to high enough pitch to make a small-scale also calculated to have a considerable effect These pin-pointed the target south-west of 
operation possible. Targets were considered, on the morale of the Italians, who at that Monte Vulture and disclosed not one but two 
~ aqueducts. Outlined clearly 

against the snow-covered 
ground they showed up 

_ some 200 yards a part, ’he 

~ one to the cast being the 

* *" ** I n per It ».is decided to 

»>■ II “Back this one 

-_ " ' —». -its \ ■■ 

[•* _^board, and two which were 
L_, ^i to continue to Foggia with 

► %-au bomb-racks full In one of 

Df the latter was Wing-Colit¬ 
is^. I * I nunder Sir Nigel Norman, 

, -•T W ~ ovm the tragino. th,. 

- m L \ W I ' * I 9 ' w!* Che aqueduct lleltl »hon 

t ^ \ ^ l iar J re.e'ofced conc-ete per we* 

, * — j . 


By A.J. WILSON 


been almost forgotten. But on this cold. . *• -j 

clear winter's night, amid snow-capped W M v?.- 
mountains, these men made history—they "■#»> 

were the first British airborne troops to go J f 

into action in the Second Great War. 

The operation was only partly successful. I ^ 

The damage done to the aqueduct had a * J . 

negligible effect on the course of the war in -r. - • j 

the Mediterranean, and the gallant para- ^£,^2 4 

chutists finished up in prison camps. They 
did not, however, lose their liberty in vain. VB 
This first practical experiment in the employ¬ 
ment of British parachute troops showed the 
extent to which the joint work of the Army 
and R A F. had developed within a few 
months, and it laid the foundations for that 
co-operation between the two Services which 

led to such epic events as the leap over the w. 

West Wall on D-Day, the Arnhem operation » 

and the airborne landings on the cast bank . 

01 die Rhine ■ 

...... FLYING-OFFICER A, y*»v ABU RT O N, D.S.OlT 

Only eight months before—on June 22, D . F . C . and Bar, a*49" a Gi.n Martin and 

1940— the Prime Minister, Mr. Churchill, tacurad air photograph! which rcvaalad not 

had given instructions to his Chief of Staff ona but two aquadult!. Au Mlmttry photOftph 
for the training of “a corps of at least 5,000 an j it was decided that the blow should 
parachute troops.' Major J. F. Rock, t* againsl , hc | ta | ian aque duct near 
Royal Engineers, was given charge of the Monte Vulture—1,800 miles from Britain, 
military organization; and shortly after¬ 
wards the Central Landing Lstablishment, 
cradle of British airborne forces, was formed 
under the command of a R.A.F. officer, 

Group-Captain L. G. Harvey, to train men 
for this new type of warfare. Major Rock 
found ready co-operation among his Air 
Force colleagues, chief of whom were Winr 
Commander L, A. Strange, D.S.O., 

D.F.C., and Wing-Commander Sir 
Norman, Bt., C.B.E. 

What the Target Meant to Italy 

All through the summer and autumn 
rigorous training went on. It was the 
R.A.F.'s task to produce the parachute 

equipment, to evolve the methods of drop- Mussolini was making his biggest military 
ping, and to teach the troops their air tech- effort in North Africa and in Albania. If everything prepared, 
nique. I * 





who was lo have a ringside view of the 
operation he had helped to plan. It was a 
glorious night, with a full moon and stars 
above patches of while cloud. The sea was 
clear of mist, and as the Italian coast was 
approached the snow-capped ridges of the 
Apennines could be seen in the distance. As 
the Whitleys went in the pilots and navi¬ 
gators could pick out every feature and 
landmark, looking exactly like the landscape 
model they had used in their training. 

First aircraft over the target arrived at 
9.42 p.m., and from 400 feet the first British 
skymen made their jumps, the containers, 
with the explosives and other equipment, 
floating down with them. The drop was a 
good one, the men landing from 50 to 250 
yards from their objective. Four other 
Whitleys followed, spilling their load of men 
and containers in the area. Their aim was a 
little less accurate than the first, some of the 
men landing in a dry river bed, but the 
farthest was not more than three-quarters of 
a mile away, and very soon they had all made 
contact with Major Pritchard. Of the sixth 
Whitley there was no sign. This was a 
serious blow, for the missing aircraft con¬ 
tained Captain Daly and his party of skilled 
engineers who were to set the explosives. 

Torrents of Water in the Ravine 

Pritchard, meanwhile, gave the order for 
collecting the containers. They were fairly 
widely scattered and the lights on some of 
them had gone out. Pritchard decided that 
his men should have some assistance in their 
search, and the parachutists audaciously 
knocked up a nearby farmhouse and ordered 
its 12 inhabitants to help. Obediently these 
Italian peasants combed the fields under the 
watchful eyes of the British skymen. Two 
containers of explosives were missing, and n 
was found that these hud failed to leave the 
aircraft owing to the severe icing conditions. 

Still there was no sign of Daly's aircraft, 
and Pritchard ordered Second-Lieutenant 
(i. W. Paterson and a few other engineers 
who were with him to prepare for the demo¬ 
lition, with Dcanc-Drummond and his men 
as cover. They crossed the Gincstra. a small 
tributary of the Tragino, over a rough bridge 
to the aqueduct, and here they had their 
second disappointment. The pier was not of 
masonry, as they had been led to believe, 
hut of reinforced concrete, presenting a much 
more difficult proposition, particularly wah 
two containers of explosives short. 


Great Stories of the War Retold 

Paterson decided to concentrate all his 
explosive against the western pier and its 
abutment. Six hundred and forty pounds 
were stacked against the pier and 160 pounds 
against the abutment. The charges were put 
into place by Lance-Corporal Watson, the 
Italian peasants were herded into some 
nearby farm buildings, and shortly after 
midnight all was ready. At 12.30 a.m. the 
main charge was fired. A great explosion 
shattered the countryside and reverberated 
through the mountains. A moment later 
the bridge over the stream also went up, 
large pieces being tossed on to the roof of the 
neighbouring farmhouse. 

A few minutes later Pritchard and Paterson 
anxiously proceeded to the aqueduct 
to inspect the damage. They found that the 
pier had collapsed and the waterway it sup¬ 
ported broken in two. Already the water 
was gushing over the debris and beginning 
to flood the ravine. 

Ironically, the roar of the explosion reached 
the ears of Daly and his engineers in the 
next valley. Their aircraft had lost its way— 
and eventually arrived, three-quarters of an 
hour late and slightly off course. On hearing 
the explosion there was nothing for it but 
to start their trek for the coast—and the 
expected submarine. 

Pritchard and his men now also turned 
their faces westwards towards the rendezvous, 
first throwing away their heavy equipment. 
In three parties they made their way up a 
mountain, skirting the snow-line to a wooded 
valley, where they hid all next day. Next 
night they located the River Sele and slipped 
across one of its bridges unobserved. They 
had planned to spend the daylight in what 
their maps showed to be a small wood on 
the summit of the Crcsta di Gallo—the 
Cock's Comb. Higher and higher they 
pressed on up the mountain in search of the 
wood, until they found themselves trudging 
through the snow which capped the peak. 
They failed to find the wood, and at dawn 
they went to earth near the summit, some 
lying down to rest in the shelter of a cave, 
others huddling as best they could behind 
boulders and tree stumps. 

Their tell-tale footprints in the snow led 
to their discovery. A farmer spotted the 
tracks and gave the alarm, and presently a 
large number of villagers were seen approach¬ 
ing. Women, children, peasants, dogs, all 
in an excited crowd, came stumbling up the 
mountainside. Behind them were troops and 
several of the local 
carabinieri. The para¬ 
chutists were ready to 
fight it out with the 
little ammunition they 
had, but to do so 
would have endan¬ 
gered the women and 
children in the van of 
the advancing crowd. 
Pritchard had no choice 
—he surrendered. 

Daly and his party 
retained their liberty 
for a little longer. By 
dawn on February 15 
they were still 18 miles 
from the mouth of the 
River Sole, hungry and 
extremely tired. As the 
submarine was due lo 
pick them up that night 
they would have to 


DROPPING ZONE for 
the demolition parties, 
showing areas of the suc¬ 
cessful landings at Hill 
471 in the vicinity of the 
two aqueducts. Monte 
Vulture lies about nine 
miles to the north-east 
of Hill <27. PAGE 548 



FORTU NATO PICC HI, formerly of the Savoy 

Hotel (London) staff, who accompanied the 

British parachutists as interpreter, was taken 

prisoner by his countrymen and shot in Rome. 

cover the remaining distance in daylight. They 
decided to make a dash for it; but at about 
midday they unfortunately ran into some 
soldiers, police and civilians. 

Even then they tried to bluff their way out, 
declaring that they were German troops on 
special duty. They even demanded a car, 
saying they had to be in Naples by two 
o'clock. The local mayor was appealed to. 
but he asked Daly for papers lo prove his 
words. The game was up. The parachutists 
were handcuffed, chained together and taken 
to Naples, where they were ihrcatcned with 
death. Eventually they were sent to a prison 
camp, with the exception of their anti- 
Faseist Italian interpreter, Ficchi. who was 
later court-martiallcd and shot. Daly's men 
were not, after all, as near to escape as they 
thought. Even if they had reached the Scle 
there would have been no submarine to take 
them off. H.M.S. Triumph's orders had been 
countermanded at the last minute. 

“ We’re a Surprise for the Duce! ” 

By a piece of cruel luck, one of the two 
Whitleys which had been detailed lo bomb 
loggia—not the one carrying Wing-Com¬ 
mander Nigel Norman developed serious 
engine trouble. The pilot, who knew 
nothing about Triumph's intended part in 
the operation, sent out a wireless message 
saying that he was about to make a forced 
landing near the mouth of the Sele. It was 
obvious that his signal would be picked up 
by the enemy, and as a result the position of 
the Triumph would be seriously endangered. 
The High Command decided that the risk 
was too great in view of the very remote 
possibility of a successful re-embarkation, 
and the submarine was withdrawn. 

The Italians managed to repair their 
aqueduct before its damage had any appre¬ 
ciable effect on the towns it supplied. The 
damage to Italian morale was, however, 
much greater. Alarm spread throughout the 
country. Over a wide area additional guards 
were posted at strategic points, air-raid 
precautions were tightened up, and the 
whole district around Monte Vulture was 
barred to neutrals. 

Wing-Commander Nigel Norman, whose 
aircraft made a successful attack on the 
Foggia railway yards, paid a great tribute to 
the courage of the parachutists when he 
arrived back in England. "I shall always 
remember," he said, "the efficiency and 
wonderful spirit of the men we dropped and 
the way they got into their aircraft singing a 
song with rather special words, the refrain 
of which was 'Oh. we're a surprise for the 
Ducc, the Duce They certainly 

were—and by no means the last. 
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Commemoration of Coventry’s Ordeal by Fire 



IN THE RUINS OF COVENTRY CATHEDRAL on the evening of Nov. 14, 1944, representative* of all denomination* attended a service commem¬ 
orating the sixth anniversary of it* destruction by German bomb* The service cloied with an act of reded.cationI in the| Chapel of Unity, in which 
the Bishop joined. The simple cro*» is made of charred timber taken from the Cathedral on the night of Nov. 14-15, 1940. Gift* totalling nearly 
£95.000 had been received or promised for the restoration fund. PAGE 549 I nolo, lopuai 







Hirohito is Now a ‘Mixer’ in the New Japan 



HE RULED JAPAN AS THE SON OF HEAVEN, but since the Allied Occupation 
of his country emphasis has been placed upon the Emperor Hirohito's democratic 
qualities. In Western dress he drives in an cpen carriage with the Empress (l). 
Formerly she rarely appeared in public and he invariably used a closed vehicle. 
In November l?46 he visited grain-producing centres and was received by a local head¬ 
man (2). People still bow to the royal Crain when it passes (1). Hirohito displayed 
considerable interest in an exhibit at the Chibakcn Agricultural Experimental Insti¬ 
tute (4). and watched farm-workers cultivating the paddy fields (S). PAGE 550 








Homes and Activities in Our Zone in Germany 



LIVING CONDITIONS of the 
civilian population of Dfisseldorf 
ware inspected, in October 1946. 
by Marshal of the Royal Air Force 
Sir Sholto Douglas (I. centre), 
C.-ln-C. of the British zone in 
Germany ; he is seen talking with 
a woman who for three years has 
lived in an underground bomb¬ 
shelter. The well-stocked N.A.A.F.I. 
at Iscrlohn is appreciated by 
B.A.O.R. wives and families ; shop¬ 
ping completed (21 glances are ex¬ 
changed with a German boy leaning 
against the shopfront of concrete 
(the latter a necessary precaution 
against looting). 

The body of a lorry (3) solves the 
housing problem for a native of 
Hamburg. British schoolchildren 
find fascination in a geography 
lesson (4) given by Army chaplain 
the Rev. S. B. Harris. The German 
Coastal and Fishing Services fleet, 
part of which can be seen (S) in the 
distance, was reviewed on Novem¬ 
ber II, 1944, by Air Vice-Marshal 
Hugh Vivian Champion de Cres- 
pigny, the Military Governor of 
Schleswig-Holstein. 

1‘holot, lofiual, Sport & Cent ral 







From Active Service to Imperial War Museum 



RELICS NOW DISPLAYED in 
the well-known building in the 
Lambeth Road. London—part of 
which was reopened to the public 
on Nov. 27. 194$, after having 
been closed since Oct. 9. 1940— 
include (I) front section of the 
fuselage of a Lancaster heavy 
bomber, and (2) a Spitfire Mark I 
that was flown in the defence of 
London during the whole of the 
Battle of Britain and destroyed 
five enemy raiders. On part of 
its launching ramp, ready to be 
dispatched, is a VI, or doodle¬ 
bug (3). German one-man sub¬ 
marine (4). captured intact and 
used in extensive trials by the 
Royal Navy, as a result of which 
counter-measures were devised. 
Italian human torpedo (5), like 
those used against H.M.S. Queon 
Elizabeth and Valiant at Alex¬ 
andria. PAGE 552 
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Under Repair in Australia’s Captain Cook Dock 



H.M.A.S. SHROPSHIRE, presented by the Royal Navy to the Royal 
Australian Navy in IW3 to replace the lost Canberra, was the first 
cruiser to enter the Captain Cook graving dock, Sydney (I), which 
was opened in 1945. Timber blocks (2) on which the Shropshire 
will rest whilst her stem is repaired. A huge caisson will seal the 
dock entrance (3) preparatory to the water being pumped out, 
leaving the cruiser standing high and dry (4). See also illus. page 72. 
Exclusive to Ths War Ilu'.'TKatku PAGE 553 
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HIS MAJESTY’S SHIPS 


H.M.S. Manxman 


Motto : *' It will stand, however It Is thrown 

UR VIVOR of a batch of four fast minelayers laid down in 1919, H.M.S. Manxman 


S unvivun Of a oaten oi four vast minelayers iaio aown in itjt, n.n.s. nanimin 
displaces 2,450 tons, mounts six 4-inch and several smaller guns, and was designed 
for a maximum spead of 40 knots. 

Completed in 1941, she was selected by Admiral Sir James Somerville in August of thae 
year to undertake the hazardous task of mining the approaches to the Italian port of Leg¬ 
horn. To do this she was disguised as the big Vichy French destroyer Tigre, to which she 
bore a superficial resemblance, both ships having three funnels. In effecting the necessary 
alterations a photograph of a sister ship, the Free French destroyer Leopard, was taken as 
a model, and the ship's company was rigged in French uniforms. 

Under the command of Captain R. K. Dickson the minefield was duly laid during hours of 
darkness. Though a French cruiser and sundry enemy aircraft were sighted while on 
passage, the Manxman was not interfered with, and returned safely to her station in the 
Atlantic. In the course of the ensuing 15 months she carried out other useful service, and 
was with the Allied force covering the landings in North Africa in November 1942. She 
was then torpedoed by an enemy submarine and badly damaged. Emerging from refit 
towards the end of the war, the proceeded to the Pacific, where she was serving when Japan 
surrendered. Admiralty t>hotoB r af>h 













Hicnrds of Ihr llri/iinrnls: IH.'Hl Ifll.'i 


I n Egypt, at Mcrsa Matruh, at the begin¬ 
ning of the war, the 1st Battalion 
returned to Palestine at the end of 1939. 
The 2nd was at Pembroke Dock and had been 
temporarily turned into a Pioneer Battalion. 
The one Territorial Battalion, the 4th./5th, 
had been expanded into two, the 4th and the 
5lh, in the summer of 1939. Dealing with 
the period 1939-40 first, the 2nd Battalion 
was one of the first to disembark in France, 
landing about the middle of September 1939. 
It was employed as Corps Troops with 
I Corps till April 1940, when it resumed its 
role as a Battalion of the Line and joined the 
the 131st Infantry Brigade of the 44th 
Division. 

The 4th Battalion left for France in Novem¬ 
ber 1939 and was split up into separate 
companies em¬ 
ployed on duties 
in connexion with 
the lines of com¬ 
munication. The 
5th Battalion was 
sent to France in 
April 1940 with 
the object of help¬ 
ing to dig new 
defensive systems: 
it formed part of 



By Authority of the Colonel oT the 
Buffs, Major-General the Hon. 
R. G. SCARLETT. C.B ., M.C. 

I N 157a the ancestors of the Buffs (The Royal 
East Kent Regiment) sailed from England to the 
Netherlands to assist the Prince of Orange in his 
struggle against the power of Spain : composed of 
volunteers from the Trained Bands of London, 
they fought under the Dutch flag. In 166*, when 
Holland declared war on England, some of the 
descendants of those volunteers remained in the 
Dutch service ; others returned to this country 
and from them was formed a regiment eventually 
known as The Buffs. Originally the Holland 
Regiment, then Prince George of Denmark's Regi¬ 
ment, it received its present title- given on account 
of the uniform facings-in the 18th century. It 
saw much service in France and Flanders under 
William III and Marlborough, in the Peninsula 
under Wellington and in various theatres during 
the First Great War. 

Given a wider sector to hold and with practi¬ 
cally no artillery or anti-tank weapons to 
support it, the 5th was over-run and a large 



number of officers, including the C.O., and 
Other Ranks became casualties- killed, 
wounded or prisoners. 

The 4th was hastily collected together from 
its lines of communication duties and moved 
up lo assist the French in their efforts to stem 
the German break-through in its last stages. 
The Battalion fought gallantly, but suffered 
from lack of sufficient artillery support and 
from practically no air support. It found 
itself on the left of the 51st Division and nar¬ 
rowly escaped that Division's fate. It did. 
in fact, lose the best part of two of its Com¬ 
panies, but the remainder of the Battalion 
managed to withdraw to Cherbourg and was 
then evacuated to England. During its spell 
of active operations it had managed to collect 
the Quartermaster and 50 Other Ranks of the 
5th battalion who had escaped when over-run. 

A FTfcR Dunkirk the 2nd Battalion again 
formed part of 44th Division and was first 
in Lincolnshire, then in Sussex and, early in 
1941, Kent. The 4th and 5th Battalions were 
reconstituted and trained, the 4th sailing for 
Malta at the end of October 1940, and re¬ 
maining there until the end of the siege. New 
battalions were raised : the 7th. 8th, 9th and 
10th were formed and made a Buffs Brigade, 
stationed initially in Devonshire. An 11th 
Battalion was raised, and a little later a 
Young Soldiers' Battalion was formed and 
subsequently numbered the 70th Buffs. 



VICTORS OF ALAMEIN: Buffs and a burnt- 
out Italian tank. The 2nd Battalion took part 
in the fighting with the 44th Division, which 
was disbanded shortly after the battle. The 
1st Battalion also participated in routing the 
Axis forces, acting as a Support Battalion 
with several divisions, and they were among 
the first troops to re-enter Mersa Matruh. 

the 12th Division which, together with the 23rd 
and 46th Divisions, went to France only 
partially trained and ill-equipped, the intention 
being to return them to the U.K. in a few 
months to complete training and equipment. 
The 6th, later renumbered as the 30th Batta¬ 
lion, was formed of old soldiers and was used 
for guarding vulnerable points. 

hen Germany violated the neutrality of 
” Holland and Belgium, the 2nd Battalion 
formed part of the B.E.F. which moved up 
into Belgium to assist the Belgian Army in 
holding Kick the German advance. It was 
heavily engaged on the River Escaut on May 
20 and 21, losing 13 officers and 170 Other 
Ranks, and later took part in the withdrawal 
to Dunkirk. At and around Meteren on 
May 28-29, when the Battalion was on out¬ 
posts, the orders for its withdrawal did not 
reach H.Q.. and as a result the C.O. and others 
were cut off and became prisoners of war. 

The 5th Battalion, partially trained and, as 
previously mentioned, inadequately equipped 
for active operations, found itself in the path 
of the German armoured drive towards the sea. 


In 1941 the 1st Battalion had its first 
experience of active service during the Second 
Great War. Forming part of a Guards 
Brigade it took part in the attempt to relieve 
Tobruk in June 1941, and captured Capuzzo. 
Its C.O. was killed ; otherwise it suffered few 
casualties and had the satisfaction of taking 
a number of prisoners. Later on in the year 
it joined the 5th Brigade of the 4th Indian 
Infantry and took part in General Auchin- 
leck’s offensive of Novcmbcr-Dceember 1941. 

After some successful actions, on December 
14 the 1st Battalion was told to hold on 
at all costs to the position known as Point 
204. The Germans, attacking heavily on that 
day, were held off, with the aid of magnificent 
support from the 31st Field Rcgt.. R.A. and 
12 tanks, but they attacked in greater strength, 
with considerable armoured forces and with 
support from dive-bombers, on the following 
day. The Gunners fought to the last round 
and the Regiment was loud in their praise, 
but they were unable to prevent the advance 
of the German armoured forces, and the 1st 


THE 2nd BATTALION IN FRANCE during the early pare of l»40 quickly eitabliehed friendly 
relations with local farm folk and took tho opportunity to relieve the monotony of army rations. 
This Battalion suffered very heavy casualties during the fighting on the River Escaut and the 
withdrawal to Dunkirk. PAGE 55 5 W*T Office pboloRT.ifikt 




Colours : Palo blue Pegasus on maroon 

1ST (AIRBORNE) DIVISION 

T iif badge of Bcllcrophon astride 
Pegasus is worn by all British 
airborne troops, there being 
no separate badges to distinguish 
between the units of the 1st and 6th 
Airborne Divisions. In Nov. 1941. 
Major-General F. A. M. Browning. 
C'.B.F... D.S.O.. M.C.. was appointed 
G.O.C. of the Airborne Forces, 
which resulted in the formation of 
the 1st Parachute Brigade. This was 
the birth of the 1st Airborne Division, 
which first went into action in French 
North Africa in November 1942. 
i To support the landing of the 
British 1st Army the 1st Parachute 
Brigade was allotted the task oi 
capturing and securing the aerodrome 
| at Bone, which was successfully 
accomplished. A second landing was 
made at Souk cl Arba ; and there 
was much confused fighting before 
the two forces linked up with the 
1st Army. 

A FTt.R fighting as infantry during 
the winter of 1942-4.1, prepara¬ 
tions were made for the invasion of 
Sicily. Glider-borne troops landed 
on the island on July 9 and 10, and 
three days later parachute troops were 
dropped in the region of Syracuse. 
The Division also took part in the 
invasion of the Italian mainland, 
capturing Castellaneta and Foggia. 
The Division was relieved and 
returned to England at the end ol 
1943. Its next action was in the 
Netherlands. 

The 1st Airborne Division won 
undying fame at Arnhem, between 
Sept. 17 and 25. when, under the 
command of Major-General R. E. 
Urquhart. C.B.. D.S.O., i; established 
a bridge-head north of the Waal in 
an attempt to sci/e the bridge over 
the river for the British 2nd Army, 
advancing from Nijmegen. Tire final 
objective was not achieved, but the 
efforts of the Division were not in 
vain. The survivors of this battle 
were withdrawn to England : and 
in April 1945 the reformed Division 
landed in Norway as part of the 
British forces of liberation. 


WELCOME OCCASION in a soldier', life is when he receives his N.A.A.F.I, rations of cigarettes, 
chocolate, and match**. In this hitherto unpublished photograph, taken in March 1943, these 
anxiously awaited supplies have reached some of the 5th Buffs in North Africa, where they served 
with the British 78th Division as part of the JAth Brigade. War Office Photograph 


Battalion was insufficiently equipped lo do 
more that knock out some of the German 
tanks ; but the enemy infantry suffered very 
heavy casualties. Although the Battalion 
and its supporting Gunners were overrun and 
very few managed to get away, the Germans 
were unable to pursue their object of a break¬ 
through on account of their casualties. 

The C.O. of the Regiment was wounded 
and taken prisoner, and of the 550 of all ranks 
who had started the battle only the Quarter¬ 
master and 38 Other Ranks answered Roll 
Call that evening ; but leave parlies, officers 
and men temporarily attached to other units, 
and wounded who had been evacuated during 
the early stages of the battle, made up the 
number to over 100. The Battalion was 
then withdrawn into Egypt to be reconstituted 
and in 1942 became a Support Battalion of 
an Armoured Brigade. 

The only other Battalion to see service 
during 1941 was the 4th, which was in Malta 


throughout the siege. The 7th Battalion, 
during 1941, was selected for conversion into 
a unit of the R.A.C., but kept its connexion 
with the Regiment until the end of the war. 

In 1942 the 2nd Battalion sailed with the 
44lh Division and landed in Egypt shortly 
after the retreat to El Alamcin. It took pari 
in the battle of Bare Ridge, when Rommel 
attacked : the C.O. was wounded and there 
were other casualties. The 1st Battalion, 
in process of conversion to its new role as a 
support Battalion, had sent up sonic of its 
anti-tank guns to help in the initial withdrawal 
to El Alamein. and it fought with the 10th Ar¬ 
moured Division when we took the offensive. 

After El Alamein had become a definite 
success the 1st Battalion followed up and were 
well to the fore throughout, first in one 
Division then in another. They were among 
the first to re-enter Mcrsa Matruh, served 
later in the 1st Armoured Division, and then 
again in the 7th Armoured Division. The 


Records of the Regiments: 1939—1945 


U.S. AWARDS TO THE 7th BUFFS were presented by General Simpson, G.O.C. U.S. 9th Army, 
at Enkereind, Netherlands, on Jan. 3, 1945. The 7th became 141 R.A.C. and served in the 79th 
Armoured Division. Equipped with flame-throwing tanks, they went as squadrons to soften up 
enemy defences for assault troops of any division, corps or army. PAGE 556 War Office photograph 


44th Division was withdrawn and subse¬ 
quently disbanded, so the 2nd Battalion found 
itself out of the battle and moved back into 
Egypt and later into Iraq and Persia. 

The 5th Battalion again went on active 
service. It formed part of the 36th Infantry 
Brigade of the 78th Division which took part 
in the original landing in North Africa in 
November 1942, and together with one other 
Infantry Brigade and an Armoured Brigade 
constituted what was then known as the 1st 
Army, in reality hardly a Division, engaged 
in the race for Tunis. The 5th Battalion 
with the 78th Division, and the 1st Battalion 
in the I st and later the 7th Armoured Di\ ision, 
were thus fighting towards each other, the 
one in the 1st Army, the other in the 8th. 

The 1st Battalion were among the first to 
enter Tripoli, then were pushed north and 
west of it, where they remained when all the 
celebrations took place in that city. They 

























The Buffs: Feared in Italy, Admired in Malta 



) hitherto 


TO FLORENCE in July 1944 the 5th Battalion punned the enemy ; not alway. wai P'**™" 

.h. for heavy demolition, and thickly .own mine, were frequently encountered The 4th Battahon wa. .t.t 
to mark the occaaion of the Kina', birthday in 1941 th. B.ttalioV. drum, and the pip.. ol the R.yal lr..h Fu.il 
onoured parade ceremany of " Beating Retreat. PAGE 557 
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THE 2nd BATTALION Th» 
Buff* arrived in Burma aarly 
In IMS, its flr*t action thara 
bain* fouf ht at Myitton (laft! 
on tho River Shweli. 

War Office pholog/apH 


continued to sec much hard fighting in the 
advance of the 8th Army to F.nfidaville, and 
were part of the force attached to the New 
Zealanders under General Freybcrg when he 
carried out his famous turning movement of 
the Marcth position at El Mamma. The 5th 
was the battalion responsible for the final 
capture of Longstop Hill in the 1st Army's 
memorable campaign. 

A new phase of the war had arrived with 
the clearing of North Africa. Malta was 
relieved and the task of the 4th Battalion 
came to an end. The 5th Battalion with the 
78th Division did not take part in the initial 
landing in Sicily, but were landed later during 
that campaign and saw much hard and 
successful fighting, particularly at Ccnturipe. 
As part of the 78th Division they subse¬ 
quently landed on the east coast of Italy and 
fought their way up to the River Sangro. 
The 1st Battalion saw no further action 
during 1943, but were withdrawn for training 
and re-equipment and became part of a 
Lorried Infantry Brigade 


The 4th were sent on the ill-fated expedi¬ 
tion to Leros in the late autumn of 1943. and 
on the voyage suffered grievous casualties : 
a vessel carrying one company was sunk and 
nearly all aboard were lost. When the 
Germans attacked the island the Battalion 
held its own, successfully counter-attacked, 
and having been rather isolated from events 
on the remainder of the island was somewhat 
astonished to hear it had been surrendered ! 
The few survivors were reformed in Egypt ; 
but in view of the very heavy casualties 
sustained it was decided not to reform the 
4th Battalion, and so it was temporarily 
disbanded. The 2nd Battalion serving in 
Iraq was selected to form the British Guard 
of Honour at the Teheran Conference and 
was rushed there for the occasion. 

Heavy Fighting at Shweli River 

The year 1944 found the 5th Battalion 
fighting, still with the 78th Division, in Italy. 
It took part in many actions and suffered 
considerably, losing its C.O., killed. It 


FAREWELL TO THE 7*rh DIVISION, on th« occasion of ita disbandment, took tha form of a 
fardan party bald at tha Valdan Officer*' Club, on Sapt. II, IM*. when tha C.-in-C. of the Britiih 
troops in Austria, Lieut.-Gan. Sir Jamas Steele, K.B.E., C.B., D.S.O., M.C., talked informally with 
these representatives of the 5th Battalion The Buffs. PAGE 558 


was involved in the very 
heavy fighting at Cassinc. 
The 1st Battalion landed 
at Naples and was sent on 
to take part in the landing 
at Anzio and was there 
throughout the occupa¬ 
tion of the bridge-head, 
loiter, the 1st took part in 
the advance up central 
Italy and were among the 
first to cross the River 
Arno in the vicinity of 
Florence. The 78th Divi¬ 
sion was withdrawn from 
the Line for a short 
period of training in Syria 
and returned to the battle 
later in the year. The 1st 
Battalion was also with¬ 
drawn when the 1st Arm¬ 
oured Division, to which 
it then belonged, was dis¬ 
banded. 

At the end of 1944 and 
beginning of 1945 the 
1st Battalion returned to active operations 
in Italy as part of the 24th Guards Brigade. 
The 5th Battalion was still with the 78th 
Division and both Battalions took part 
in the hard and successful fighting which 
finished the Italian campaign. 

After the enemy army group facing Field- 
Marshal Alexander had surrendered, the 5th 
Battalion, as part of the 78th Division, was 
moved into Austria and spent a hectic period 
trying to sort things—and people—out. The 
1st Battalion was employed in the Trieste 
area, and later moved to Greece. 

In 1944 the 2nd Battalion moved from 
Persia and Iraq to India, where it under¬ 
went intensive training in preparation for 
Burma. Early in 1945 the 2nd moved into 
Burma along the Ledo route and after a 
period of much hard marching in terribly 
difficult conditions had their first heavy 
fighting against the Japanese at the River 
Shweli. The 2nd succeeded in crossing the 
river and establishing a bridge-head, but it 
was not practicable to support the bridge¬ 
head properly and to expand it, and the troops 
who had crossed over were withdrawn after 
suffering heavy casualties. Later they 
rccrosscd successfully, and then followed the 
enemy southwards coming out on the plains 
of Meiktila. Subsequently the 2nd was with¬ 
drawn to India, and trained for the projected 
invasion of Malaya. The Japanese surrendered 
before this took place, and the Battalion was 
moved to Malaya and then to Java. 

6o ended the war as far as the Regiment 
^ was concerned ; two battalions in Italy 
and Austria, one in Malaya, but (unlike the 
First Great War) none in France or Flanders 
— except the 141 R.A.C. (formerly the 7th 
Buffs), which formed part of the 79th 
Armoured Division and, equipped with flame- 
throwing tanks, fought as separate squad¬ 
rons with different formations with consider¬ 
able success. The 8th Battalion had been 
converted into medium artillery in 1942 and 
subsequently served in N.W. Europe, but 
unfortunately it lost its identity as a battalion 
of the Buffs. The 11th became a Light Anti- 
Aircraft Regiment, fought on the Continent 
and managed to retain its connexion. So, 
although none of the battalions proper of 
the Regiment were represented in France, 
Flanders or Germany, the original 7th, 8th 
and 11th were all there. The 9th and 10th 
became Training Battalions and did not see 
active service. 






Present Day Scenes atony Normandy s Invaded Coast 




. 


Main landing beach of British forces on June 6, W, Arromanches (I) has been renamed Port Winston, and the village 
(background) is on the way to resuming its status as a holiday resort. Eastwards, at Bemieres, the shell-damaged church 
steeple (2) is under repair, the main street is now known as Rue de Royal Berkshire Regiment, and beside a German gun 
villagers have erected a temporary memorial (3) to Col. Paul Mathieu, D.S.O., who led Canadians in the assault. 
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In the Footsteps of the invasion Ann!/ — 
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With memories of the dread harvest of yester year, German P.O.W. (1) plough rich Normandy land that their countrymen 
overran near Villers le Sec. As war left it in June 19*4 remains Hill 122, near Escjuay (2): smashed tanks of the Koyal 
Scots Greys stand rusting. A still living link (3) with the invasion is the Bayeux Y.M.C.A., where locally stationed troops 
are yet served with tea by Hilda Colman (right) of Norwich, who supplied the D-Day soldiers. 


Photo 


■. g r u 


— if here Time has Stood Stitt in Aonnandt/ 

Hinge ol the great break-through, Caen (4) shows scant sign of recovery. Few shops are open and a little busings is trans¬ 
acted in the ghastly streets (see also illus. page 146). A few miles from the beaches is a statue of Eros (5 . Erected by 
No. 17V Special Field Coy., R.E., on August 23, 19*4. at the junction of the roads to Bayeux, Tierceville and Caen, it 
remains to mark a spot which most troops passed while lighting in the bndge-head. 
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Eighteen miles fnim Caen, with Normandy's Bayeux Cathedral as background ( 1 ), white crosses are spaced in simple dignity. 
Mere, on All,Saints Day (Nov. t), comes in reverent homage a procession from the town to place flowers—on the last occasion 
to the value of over £2,001). Even the children" remember ” the great sacrifice ( 2 ). Within sound of the sea which the 
Germans dared them to cross is the cemetery at Hermanville (3), where every grave has been adopted by a French citizen. 








Our Umpire's 1‘rinul Share in Victory 

SOLOMOXS A\D OTHER PACIFIC INLAXDN 


1 x was in the Solomon Islands ihai so HAHLK'fc \ > I, SILL Zealand Command and the native population 

much of the crucial fighting against the DOUGAINVILLE and Guadalcanal in the Solomon of the islands. The services of these six 
Japanese took place. In fact, the ** Islands. Tarawa in the Gilberts, are memorable volunteers won unique recognition—it was 
largest Solomon Island of all. Guadalcanal, names in the war with Japan. Here the author one of their number whom the New Zealand 
was the scene of the turning point in the with these and other Pacific islands, some of Brigadier chose for the honour of hoisting 
Pacific War. The British Solomon Islands which were occupied by the Japanese for a time , he union Jack over the first Solomons 


the Union Jack over the first Solomons 


Protectorate consists of a double row of ind ''captured one by one * he Allies a ’ ,h * territory reconquered by British troops. 


mountainous islands, extending from 
Bougainville Straits to Mitre Island, in the 
Santa Cruz Group, and north and south 


tide began to turn. 


Outposts on the Farthest Fringe 

Another valuable contribution of the 


from the Ontong Java Group to Rennell up hjs coast . walc hing tele-radio station. Solomon Islanders was the use they made of 
Island. The population. nwinly Mclaiiwian w)Kn (hc Americans arrived in both these the native canoe—humble counterpart of the 
was estimated m 1937 lo be 94,000. Ikfore p|accs hc was ab , e to gjve , hem regular |i„|c ships of the Royal Navy. This canoe is 
there were no military lortxs in the warn j ngs 0 f the approach of enemy aircraft, of the dug-out type, with few refinements, 
Solomons, although there was an armed Hg organizec | an( j ] ed personally, offensive but in the hands of the skilful Islanders the 
Native Constabulary about 100 strong. patrols equipped with captured Japanese tiny craft brought wounded pilots safely back 

When Japanese invasion was threatened, the weapons at a time when it was impossible to their bases through Japanese-controlled 
Resident Commissioner was told to evacuate for him to obtain arms from Allied sources, waters, carried supplies to ground forces 
all Government officers except such members It was Kennedy 's information, in October temporarily isolated by the enemy, and 
of the District Administration as might 1942, that enabled the Americans to dive- maintained a regular mail service to lonely 
volunteer to remain behind for outposts on the farthest fringe of 

this far-flung battle zone. These 
native mariners arc proud that of 
the many hundreds of European 
personnel they carried aboard 
their canoes every man was de¬ 
livered safely to his destination. 

The Gilbert and Ellice Islands, 
in addition to Ocean, Christmas, 
banning and Washington Islands, 
consist of a rough triangle of three 
groups —the Gilbert, the Ellice and 
the Phoenix. The population, 
mainly of the Malayo-Polynesian 
race, numbers approximately 
34.000. Circumstances prevented 
the Gilbert and Ellice Islanders 
from being given the same oppor¬ 
tunities as the Fijians. Tonga ns and 
Solomon Islanders of meeting the 
Japanese in actual combat. To¬ 
wards the end of 1943. a day or two 
after the Americans had liberated 
Tarawa in the Gilberts, a former 
Guards officer was sent to recruit 
and train a Gilbert and Ellice 
Islands Labour Corps. Almost 
immediately on landing hc received 
news that the Americans were 
about to invade the neighbouring 

7fC SS X S! are untsssjss^s SSSp&SS -SUS 

important parts of the Islands off«n»iv« paerolt and did invaluable intelligence work in preparation for 10 unload Supply Ships. By the 

the coast - watchers kept up u.s. landing.. Their «... out of all proportion to th.ir rnimbin. end of February 1944 the Labour 

administration. They stimulated Force had a strength of 1,800, 


volunteer to remain behind for 
coast-watching and intelligence 
work, and for the control of the 
native population. The officers 
who remained, with the few 
hundreds of Solomon Islanders 
under them, performed a service 
out of all proportion to their 
small numbers, and their work 
provides one of the outstanding 
epics of the war. 

Each Administrative Officer 
was given commissioned rank in 
the Defence Force, and together 
they proceeded to organize a 
virtual resistance movement. The 
plans for coast-watching had been 
worked out before the war, but 
owing to the lack of wireless 
equipment it was not until early 
1942, when a medium-powered 
transmitter and receiver was set 
up in Malaita, that station mes¬ 
sages could be sent by District 
Officers operating small trans¬ 
mitters in the various islands of 
the Group. 

The Japanese started to move 
into the Solomons at the begin¬ 
ning of May 1942, but in spite 
of their occupation of the more 
important parts of the Islands 
the coast - watchers kept up 
administration. They stimulated 



morale and taught the Islanders the bomb the Japanese positions at Gizo, making including m;n from every island in the 
technique of non-co-opcralion ; they made them leave behind 92,000 gallons of aviation Gilberts. The swift and tireless work of the 
preparations for their future activities by spirit. In December, information from the Islanders certainly contributed much to the 
establishing food dumps and routes for send- same source led to the destruction of a iucccss of the Marshalls campaign. One 
ing messages, and so on, and their system Japanese destroyer and three cargo vessels company of the Gilbert and Ellice Corps 
proved so efficient that by the time the at Wickham Anchorage in South Vangunu. served on Guadalcanal. 

Americans landed at Guadalcanal, in August, Hc and his men particularly distinguished ... . , , _ .. ... ... . 

they were able to give them accurate informa- themselves in jungle lighting, and many ^T the outbrMk of war the New Hebrides lo 

tion of the movements of the Japanese ships parties of Japanese were ambushed and which arc attached the Banks and Torres 

and aircraft. Wherever the Americans killed through their efforts. Islands had no military forces at all, and no 

moved thev felt thev were amnne friends provision had been made for the raising of 

whereas the Jap me* wereconTianflv in fear £ s, "J ll ? r ™ nn e y Ctemen S was operating any defence units from among the population 

nf ihe constantly in icar on Guadalcanal. When the Americans of approximately 40,000. When war with 

of the hidden enemy. landed, in August 1942, he organized a Japan threatened in 1941, it was decided to 

Coast-W atchine Radio Station Services Battalion, and in New Georgia a form a Garrison Company with non-native 


and aircraft. Wherever the Americans killed through their efforts. ,slan .°? na “ no mimary mrcc-s ■« -n. -no 

moved thev felt thev were amnne friends , . _. provision had been made for the raising of 

whereas the Japme*urn conTianflv n ka'x ,n £ s ‘™', ar ^'’ncr CJcmcns was operating any defence units from among the population 
Ihe hidden constantly in Icar on Guadalcanal. When the Americans of approximately 40,000. When war with 

or the hidden enemy. landed, in August 1942, he organized a Japan threatened in 1941, it was decided to 

Cnaxt-VVafohinp Radio Station Services Battalion, and in New Georgia a f orm a Garrison Company with non-native 

Toast w atching Radio Station Labour Corps was also formed and was officers and N.C.O.s, and natives as privates. 

To these Administrative Officers—Ben* entrusted with such tasks as the loading and and a part-time militia unit of local non- 
gough on Malaita. Forster on San Christoval, discharge of cargo vessels, construction and natives. The first of these units became the 
Wilson at Vanikoro, Clemens on Guadal- maintenance of roads, clearing of camp sites, j>; ew Hebrides Defence Force ; the second, 
canal and Kennedy in the Western Solomons erection of telegraph lines and the operation ,h c Volunteer Defence Force, which was 
—a large share in the subsequent success of of small auxiliary vessels carrying supplies to disbanded in 1943. When the Americans 
the campaign must be credited. When all outlying areas. took over the Vila air base in the Solomons 

nf V, v°nnJlv Six natives of the Treasury Islands ,n the from the Royal Australian Air Force the 

Ik ul arize, hut the work of Kennedy and R OUaa ; nv jii c Group serving in the Solomon Nfew Hebrides Defence Force hclprd as 
a nkr^ P <^^ f r« t ^nd a ^ Islands Defence Force, went ashore with the pioneers, and later in guarding the base. 

PV | first wave of New Zealanders when that Too small and too distant to have been 

loyai a io o 1 . 1 . uers. Japanese outpost was attacked in October much use from the belligerent point of view, 

After the occupation of Tulagi and Guadal- 1943. They were used as guides in subsequent the remote and tiny Colony of Pitcairn, 
canal by Japanese forces, Kennedy stationed operations, and also did a valuable job of midway between New Zealand and Peru (see 
himself behind the enemy lines on Vangunu work in maintaining liaison between New page 14), played its part in demonstrating the 
Island, in the New Georgia Group, and set page S63 Pacific Islanders’ loyalty to the Allied cause. 


Pacific Islanders' loyalty to the Allied cause. 




I N Ihc days immediately preceding the 
German evacuation of Belgrade in 
October 1944, a young Serbian school¬ 
teacher sat crouching in a garret overlooking 
the main Danube bridge. Day and night he 
watched. He saw Nazi sappers place the 
demolition charges. He saw machine-gun 
nests being set up to sweep the approaches 
of the bridge if anyone should attempt to 
tamper with them : the Germans wanted the 
bridge to remain intact to the very last 
moment so that they could withdraw their 
troops across it. Then, with Marshal Tito's 
Liberation Army approaching in a triumph¬ 
ant sweep, the young schoolteacher made 
his own great contribution to his country's 
victory. In a hail of machine-gun bullets he 
removed the explosive charges and, though 
severely wounded, saved the bridge. 


It if /Mr/, TARO HI 

maintained that the Tito regime was still 
worried about hostile elements. The first 


need food, though clothes and footwear were 
problems even there. So the Voivodina 
supplied Belgrade with food. 

In the famous restaurant Dva Ribara (The 
Two Fishermen) I enjoyed a five-course meal 
with a half-bottle of red wine for about £1 
at the official rate of exchange. This was 
reasonable for the traveller in Ihc Balkans. 


seemed to be nearer to the truth, as the especially as such a meal consisted of at least 


regime is certainly firmly established and its 
enemies, if not annihilated, are largely 
driven underground. 

The other special feature of Belgrade at 
the time of my visit was the incredible 


half a pound of meat, a whole chicken or 
half a duck or one-third of a turkey, and 
included such long-forgotten delicacies as 
goose liver or whipped cream with chestnut 
puree. The local wine, too, was cheap, and 


number of processions and parades taking a bottle of the famous sUvorilza , the Serbian 


place throughout the day and often at night. 
Men, women and children were marching, 
carrying flags and banners with slogans 
crudely painted on them, cheering Tito and 


Today this bridge is the salvation of singing the partisan songs. Sometimes half- 


Bclgradc. Because of it supplies can flow 
into the Yugoslav capital from the 
rich black soil of the Voivodina, and 
U.N R R.A help can pass freely into 
the mountain provinces where star¬ 
vation is still just round the corner. 

This single bridge has had to take 
everything — pedestrians, buses, 
trams, cars, even trains. But now a 
second railway bridge is rising across 
the broad river, and within a few 
months the traffic problem will be 
much cased. 

Tn 1941 the Luftwaffe attacked 
Belgrade for three days. It had 
been declared an open city, but that 
did not prevent the Nazis from 
bombing it with concentrated fury, 
killing tens of thousands of civilians. 

Many buildings were destroyed, yet 
more of the capital is standing than 
one would have expected. Belgrade 
has never been a beautiful city, and 
four years of war have left their 
mark on its buildings and streets. It 
is shabby, ill-paved, liven the 
Government centre is without dig¬ 
nity, and many ministries arc housed 
in ugly blocks of flats. The parks, 
such as the famous Kalimcgdun, have 
suffered heavily; most cf the trees 
were cut down to provide fuel, which 
is still very scarce. 

The city's only skyscraper escaped russi 
damage — which, considering the eiiir* 
complete lack of A.A. defences our c 
during the German attack, is almost •«*•*> 
a miracle. The Skuptchina, the rom ' 
stalely parliament building, also looks un¬ 
scathed ; and when in November 1945 the 
first federal parliament of the new demo¬ 
cratic Yugoslavia assembled Marshal Tito 
was able to address the gathering in the same 
chamber where many a stormy silling had 
taken place and where the Croatian peasant 
leader Raditch was shot to death in 1928. 
Hard by, the large and impressive central 
post office also remained intact. Several 
hotels—the Srbski Krai among them—have 
been destroyed, but the Moskva and the 
Majestic arc open and doing business and 
rooms in both are very hard to get. 

Two features in post-war Belgrade struck 
me as remarkable. One was the fact that 
every public building, every hotel and 
restaurant, every apartment house in which 
anyone of the least importance lived, was 
heavily guarded day and night. Soldiers 
with fixed bayonets stood outside every 
alternate building or stamped their feet in 
the bitter cold just inside the front door. 
One explanation given me was that the 
partisan army had too little to do. could not 
be disbanded and therefore had to be kept 
somehow occupied. Another cxolanation 


a-dozen such processions weaved their way 



plum brandy, cost only about 12 shillings. 

For the local inhabitants, however, such 
prices arc quite prohibitive. Some of the 
lowest-paid workers earn no more than 
1,800 dinars (about £9) a month, and Marshal 
Tito's monthly salary is only 6,000 dinars 
(less ihan £30). Though the shops 
are surprisingly well stocked, prices 
arc high for most things; but 
bread, strictly rationed, sells at about 
3d. a pound. All the biggest shops 
in the main streets of Belgrade are 
labelled Na-Ma, signifying" National 
Store," for about three-quarters of 
the country's industries have been 
taken over by the Stale. 

There were only a couple of news¬ 
papers in Belgrade and a handful of 
magazines when I was last there. 
The bookshops displayed chiefly 
Russian books, expensive-looking 
sets of the works of Stalin and 
Lenin. I saw no English or French 
books anywhere, and the only place 
where 1 saw portraits other than 
Stalin's and Tito’s was the Park 
Restaurant which displayed Mr. 
Churchill and President Truman. 
Britain and America were not 
exactly popular in Belgrade, as one 
could see from caricatures and 
cartoons in the papers and even 
some posters in the streets. The 
Trieste dispute rankled with the 
Yugoslavs, and Russia was seen as 
their only true friend—in spite of all 
the help the Allies gave the partisans 
during the war. 


RUSSIAN PROPAGANDA it plentiful in the ihop windows of 
Belgrade and many Russian books are for sale, but nowhere did 
our contributor see English or French books. The Cyrillic 
lettering over this shop is Serb, the alphabet differing but little 
from the Russian. /‘koto, AaoaaUi Press 

s un- through a narrow street, became entangled monu 
5 the and had much difficulty in extricating them- the R 
iemo- selves. Loudspeakers blared out marches liberal 
Tito and dance tunes ; almost every night there Tbeat 
same were fireworks, and people danced in the cspcci 
5 had streets. Their high spirits were due to the anec 
:asant removal of tension and fear which the Gcr- menib 
1928. man Occupation had brought. They were loungi 
entral free, and confident of the future. The icy brillia 
;vcral winds that swept the Danubian plain did not evider 
-have disturb them, nor lack of food and shelter, is mi 

^ and Shops Surprisingly Well Slocked busim 
As regards food, Belgrade is well provided l houg 
‘truck — at least for the foreigner who can afford to la, kie 
I that pay. Since April 1945 U.N.R.R.A. help has Lift 
and been pouring into the country ; 600,000 tons it is i 
w hich of wheat alone were brought in between April Vicnn 
. was and November of that year, and 10,000 rcbuil 
•Idicrs trucks and cars—about 6,000 more than prepa 
every Yugoslavia ever possessed. But U.N.R.R.A. it can 
xi in under its Russian head worked only in in fir? 
door, certain provinces: in Croatia, Bosnia- shabb 
t the Herzegovina, Montenegro and Dalmatia, impor 
d not The Voivodina, with its rich black soil and have 
! kept comparatively undamaged towns, did not that t 


. 'T’he city is dotted with graves of 
mi’ did 1 Russian soldiers and Yugoslav 
tyriilic partisans who fell during the final 
i r* fighting— graves decorated with red 
(lowers and rough marble or stone 
monuments. The principal monument to 
the Russians who gave their lives for the 
liberation of the capital is near the National 
Theatre. At this small theatre the ballet is 
especially excellent. I attended one perform¬ 
ance and found the place packed. The 
members of the orchestra wore rather shabby 
lounge suits, but the stage costumes were 
brilliant and quite lavish, nor did the scenery 
evidence any lack of material. 1 heat re life 
is much encouraged by Marshal Tito, an 
inveterate playgoer. Cinemas do roaring 
business, showing mainly Russian films 
though now and then a very old American 
talkie turns up. 

I.ifc is not easy in Belgrade today, though 
it is in many ways easier than in Budapest, 
Vienna or Athens. A large-scale plan for 
rebuilding and beautifying the city has been 
prepared, but it will be several years before 
it can be started. Tito and his men believe 
in first things first ; and the capital will be 
shabby and badly heated until the more 
important economic and social problems 
have been solved. But the Yugoslavs feel 
that they can now build a capital worthy of 
a free and democratic federal Yugoslavia. 





Gaunt Prospect Today in Yugoslavia’s Capital 



MARSHAL TITO, the virtual ruler of the Yugoslav Republic, has a 
huge audience when he addresses his people (I) in the Square of the 
Republic, which is overlooked by the only skyscraper in the capital. 
Ruins of an engine shed at the station (2) and a shattered bridge over 
the River Save (3) are reminders of the German onslaught in April 
1941. Wages in Belgrade, and in the country generally, are low ; and 
the goods in a well-stocked confectionery shop such as this (4) are 
beyond the purses of most of the people. See also facing page. 
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N THE GRAND AMPHITHEATRE OF THE SORBONNE. PARIS, the first general conference of the United Notion. Educational. Scientific end Cultural Organisation .11 opened 
»44. Delegates of all member countriei were greeted by M. Bidault, Pre.ldent of the French Provi.ional Government. He regretted the abience of the Soviet Union and 
he purpose of U-N.E.S.C.O. I. to rai.e moral force to it. rightful place, to uplift the ordinary people of the world, and to oeek out and encourage progre.l in every form. The O 
use in the Avenue Kleber. formerly the Hotel Majestic and the headquarter, of General Stulpnagel when the latter was Natl Governor of Pari. A 10 franc blue .tamp I shown or 
ice to mark the meeting of the conference. On Dec. t. M. Leon Blum, conference president, announced that by secret ballot Or. Julian Huxley had been *•'»' dlrecto 

r. term. Dr. Huxley had been executive secretary of the preparatory commission since March. I»4*. mow. i «rr>ioito»m 


peons. 





















hast Words on the * Invasion' of 1940 


I n July 1940 Hitler had outrun his imme¬ 
diate plans and was faced with the first 
major unexpected check to his strategy. 
If he was to avoid a prolonged war, with the 
danger that, if forced to a final reckoning 
with Russia, he would be involved in a war 
on two fronts, he had to find means of com¬ 
pelling Britain to abandon the struggle. The 
military situation resulting from the fall of 
France seems to have encouraged Hitler to 
believe that Britain would be ready to accept 
a compromise peace. 

But concurrently with his clforts to obtain 
such a peace, he directed that planning for 
the invasion of the United Kingdom should 
be begun and pushed rapidly forward, both 
as a threat to supplement the peace offer, 
and as a practical alternative to be adopted 
if that offer should fail. Until then the 
Gcrnvins had undertaken no long-term 
planning for the invasion of this country, 
apart from certain purely naval plans which 
had been elaborated by the Naval Operations 
Division since November 1939. On May 21, 
1940, Racder discussed the subject with 
Hitler, and on July 2 Hitler ordered intelli¬ 
gence appreciations to be prepared and 
planning to begin for Operation Sealion (the 
invasion of England). The following is an 
extract from a directive issued by Hitler on 
July 16. 1940 : 

Since England, in spite ol her militarily hopeless 
situation, shows no signs of coming to terms, I 
have decided to prepare a landing operation against 
England and, it necessary, to carry it out . . . 
The preparations lor the entire operation must be 
completed by mid-August. 

The German Staffs were, therefore, given 
little over a month in which to make all 
preparations. It is clear that the General 
Staff of the German army were apprehensive 
of the proposed operation. The German 
advance to the Channel coast had been 
unexpectedly rapid, and no plans had been 
prepared for such an ambitious undertaking. 
Part of the Luftwaffe had already been re¬ 
deployed elsewhere. Assault shipping was 
limited to barges and river boats to be brought 
from Germany or the Netherlands. 

German Leaders’ Several Doubts 

These craft were incapable of standing up 
to anything but a calm sea, or of disembark¬ 
ing tanks or vehicles without elaborate con¬ 
version. The troops had no training in 
amphibious assaults, nor had the Staffs any 
experience in this unaccustomed technique. 
In the last resort, everything depended on the 
ability of the Navy and Air Force to transport 
and cover the invading forces. 

According to Doenitz, subsequently Com- 
mandcr-in-Chief of the German navy, it 
was generally accepted by the German leaders 
that their navy would be no match for the 
Royal Navy, which they expected to be 
sacrificed to the last vessel and the last man 
to counter a landing. They thought it 
essential, therefore, that the German air force 
should accept the double role of both de¬ 
stroying the Royal Air Force and preventing 
the Royal Navy from attacking a landing 
force. Gocring was confident that the 
German air force would be equal to both. 

The German Naval High Command appear, 
however, to have taken the view, in spite of 
the confidence of Goering, that even if the 
Luftwaffe had succeeded in defeating the 
Royal Air Force in the Battle of Britain, it 
would still have been incapable of carrying 
out its second task—preventing the Royal 
Navy from attacking a seaborne landing force. 
In spite of the view of the German Naval 
Command, it is probable that if the Royal 
Air Force had been defeated the operation 
would have been launched. 

The preparatory phase of the whole 
operation was to be an air offensive, whose 


B ASED on captured German documents and 
interrogation ol German prisoners, this 
account of Hitler's plans lor invading Britain was 
given by the Prime Minister, Mr. Attlee, on 
November i 8 , 1946 . See also page 420 , Vol. 9 . 


objectives were the destruction of the Royal 
Air Force in the air and on the ground, and 
the destruction of ports, communications, 
aircraft production plants and food storage 
depots in London. The air offensive was to 
begin on August 13, though, owing to naval 
faclors, it would be impossible for the 
invasion itself to take place until September 
15. A decision would he taken later, in the 
light of the success gained in the preparatory 
phase, whether the operation could take place 
at all that year. 

This would depend on two factors : 
whether the German air force could neutralize 
the Royal Air Force and so obtain air mastery 
over the whole invasion area, and whether, 
given the inadequacy of the German navy, 
the German air force could provide protec¬ 
tion for the invasion forces and prevent 
attacks by the British Navy. So far as it 
went, the general plan of Operation Sealion 
was for landings by two armies, with 25 
divisions in all. between Folkestone and 
Worthing. Ten divisions were to land cn the 
first four days to form the bridge-head. 

Hitler’s Weeks of Indecision 

After about eight days an advance was 
to be made to the first objective, a line run¬ 
ning from the Thames Estuary along the hills 
south of London to Portsmouth. The course 
of the battle would then depend on circum¬ 
stances, but efforts were to be made to cut 
London off from the West as quickly as 
possible. Parachute troops were to be used 
only for the capture of Dover. A third army 
might possibly be employed for a landing in 
Lyme Regis Bay if necessary. 

The orders issued subsequently showed 
that Hitler was most reluctant to take a 
decision on Operation Sealion. On August 
16 an order was issued to the effect that a 
decision was still delayed, but that prepara¬ 
tions should continue up to September 15. 
On August 27 orders were issued to prepare 
for embarkation at Rotterdam, Antwerp and 
Le Havre. On September 3 D-Day was fixed 
for September 21, but it was provided that all 
operations were liable to cancellation 24 hours 
before zero hour. On September 17 Hitler 
decided on the further postponement of the 
operation, and on September 19 orders were 
given to discontinue the strategic concentration 
of shipping and to disperse existing concentra¬ 
tions of craft in view of Allied air attacks. 

r \n October 12 the operation was called off 

until the spring, though deception mea¬ 
sures were to continue. The result of the 
Battle of Britain had been that the Luftwaffe 
had failed to carry out the first of the tasks 
assigned to it, namely, the destruction of the 
Royal Air Force. As this essential prelimin¬ 
ary to invasion had not been achieved, the 
whole operation was postponed. The deception 
measures mentioned above were maintained 
through the spring and early summer of 
1941. In July of that year Hitler again post¬ 
poned the operation until the spring of 1942, 
on the assumption that by that time “ the 
Russian campaign would be completed." 
The project does not seem to have been 
seriously considered again. 

It has been widely believed in this country 
that a German invasion attempt was actually 
launched in 1940 ; this belief is based partly 
on the fact that a number of German bodies 
were washed up on the South Coast of 
England in August and September 1940, 
and partly on the knowledge that the “ in- 
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vasion imminent" signal was issued by 
General Headquarters, Home Forces, on 
Sept. 7, 1940. The facts arc as stated in the 
following paragraphs. 

In August 1940 the Germans were 
embarking their army in the barges in har¬ 
bours along the French coast, but there is 
no evidence that they ever left harbour as a 
fleet to invade this country. Bombing raids 
on those harbours were carried out by Bomber 
Command, and some barges which put to 
sea, probably to escape the raids, were 
sunk either by bombing or on encountering 
bad weather. During the next six weeks 
bodies of German soldiers were washed up 
at scattered points along the coast between 
Cornwall and Yarmouth (amounting to 
about 36 over a period of a month). On 
September 7, 1940, the British Chiefs of Staff 
considered a report on possible German 
action against the United Kingdom. The 
main features of this report were : 

The westerly and southerly movement ol berces 
and small ships to ports between Ostend anil Le 
Havre suggested a very early date (or invasion, 
since such craft would not be moved unnecessarily 
early to ports so much exposed to bombing attacks. 
The striking strength of the German air force, 
disposed between Amsterdam and Brest, had been 
increased by the transfer of 160 long-range bomber 
aircraft from Norway ; and short-range dive- 
bomber units had been redeployed to forward 
aerodromes in the Pas de Calais area, presumably 
in preparation for employment against this coun¬ 
try. Four Germans captured on landing from a 
rowing boat on the South-East Coast had con¬ 
fessed to being spies, and had said that they were 
to be ready at any time during the next fortnight 
to report the movement of British reserve forma¬ 
tions in the area Oxfoni-Ipswich-London-Reading. 
Moon and tide conditions during the period 
September 8 -ioweremost favourable fora seaborne 
invasion on the South-East Coast. 

This report indicated that German pre¬ 
parations for invasion were so advanced 
that it could be attempted at any time. 
Taking into account llie German air attacks, 
which were at that time concentrated against 
aerodromes and aircraft factories, the Chiefs 
of Staff agreed that the possibility of invasion 
had become imminent, and that the defence 
forces should stand by at immediate notice. 
At General Headquarters, Home Forces, 
there was then no machinery by which the 
then existing eight hours' notice for readiness 
could be adjusted to a state of readiness for 
“ immediate action ’’ by intermediate stages. 

Church Bells and the Home Guard 

The code word “ Cromwell ” signifying 
" Invasion imminent " was therefore issued 
by General Headquarters, Home Forces, that 
evening (8 p.m., September 7) to the Eastern 
and Southern Commands implying ‘' action 
stations" for the forward (coastal) division. 
It was also issued to air formations in the 
London area and to the 4th and 7th Corps 
in General Headquarters Reserve, implying 
a state of readiness at short notice. The 
code word was repeated for information to 
all other Commands in the United Kingdom. 

In some parts of the country certain Home 
Guard Commanders, acting on their own 
initiative, called out the Home Guard by the 
ringing of church bells. This in turn gave 
rise to rumours that enemy parachutists were 
landing. There were also various reports, 
subsequently proved to be incorrect, that 
German E-boats were approaching the coast 
On the following morning (September 8) 
General Headquarters. Home Forces, gave 
instructions that the Home Guard were not 
to be permanently called out on receipt of 
the code word “ Cromwell," except for 
special tasks ; also that church bells were 
to be rung only by order of a Home Guard 
who had himself seen at least 25 parachutists 
landing, and not because other bells had been 
heard, or for anv other reason. 




L Bdr. L. G. BARNES 

Royal Artillery. 

Died ol wound*. 27.5.44. 
Ago 23. (Street) 


Stkr. D. ANSELL 

H.M.S. Daffodil. 
Action : Channel. 27.3.45. 
A f e IB. (Seutha'O 


So ti>ral hit 6re* Ihr rraprmti Ol rrerfrr# fo our inelta- 
fion fo euhmll portralli fnr our Hull n/ Honour that no 
jnyrr row nmr 6<- aercplnl llul *cc have rrrry l<npe of 
be hi u ahlr fo publish all l hone to ta> reefirta. 


Sit. F. C. DARE 
Royal Army Service Corps. 
Died Of wounds. 18.7.44. 
Age 27. (Cardiff) 


RD Sit. A. T. CARTER SmnG 

rnlnf. 149 Sqn.. Bomber Com. 

Mar. '43. Action : Turin. Nov. '42. At sea. 
(Leicester) Age 35. (Shorehom-on-Seo) Age 21. 


r. L. CRESSWELL 

Royal Navy. 

29 1.42. 

(Greenwich) 


Sft. F. BUTTERFIELD 

Royal Air Force. 
Meppen Ems. May '43. 


Stkr. R. BEECHAM 

H.M. Submarine Thistle. 
Action : N. Sea. Apr. ’40. 
Age 22. (Stanrfield) 


(Bradford) Age 20. 


Sgt. E. W. DICKMAN Pte. T. DOIG Sft. W. J. EDGELEY 

Royal Air Force. The Black Watch. Royal Air Force. 

Over Germany. 20.12.43. Action: Nr. Goch. 16.2.45. Action . Oding. 2.6.42. 

Age 23. ( London) Age 22. (Leven) Age 27. (Cfophom) 



Sgt. C. HEYWORTH Gdsmn. W. M. MAILL Fit Sft. M. HARWOOD 

Bomber Command R.A.F. Grenadier Guards. Pathfinder Force. R.A.F. 

France. 25.11.43. Action: Italy. 2.1.45. Action; Nuremb'g 8.3.42. 

Age 26. (St. Annes-on Seo) Age 21. (New Malden) Age 26. (London) 


O S. J. F. EDWAROS A B H. R. GREENALL Sgt. B. ESCOTT 

H.M.S. Royal Oak. H.M.S. Aurora. Coldstream Guards. 

Scapa Flow. 14.10.39 Dodecanese. 30.10.42. D wnds. : France. 31.5.40. 

Age 19. (Birmingham) Age 20. (Evesham) Age 35. (Tredego-) 



Pte. C. LAMB Marine H. LAYCOCK Pte. R. LEYLAND 

1st Parachute Rcgt. Royal Marines. Suffolk Regt. 

Died of wounds. 1.1.46. Ac. ; H.M.S. Hood. 25.5.41 D wnds.: Holland. 16.10.44. 

Ago 30. (Kmittford) Age 35. (Liverpool) Age 18. (Liverpool) 




Royal Norfolk Regt. 

P.O.W.. Siam 13.7.43. 

Age 28. (W tmondham) 


Gdsmn. M. PRENTICE Tele. J. R. ROOKE Spr. D. A. SHERLOCK Tpr. T. SMITH Pte. H. SPEAKMAN Fus. H. H SPICER 

Coldstream Guards. H.M.S. Grenville. Royal Engineers. Royal Scots Greys. Gordon Highlanders. 13th Bn. Royal Fusiliers. 

Action; Mareth. Mar.’43 At sea. 19.1.40. Actn : Florence Sep.'44 D/wnds: Bayeux. 15.7.44. Action; Lisieuv. 23 8.44. London air raid. Apr. *41. 

Age 23. (Rotherham) Age 23. ( Brighton ) Age 27. (Monatteroden) Age 37. ( Rotherham) Age 18 (Boarihead) Age 42. ( London\ 



Sft. W. TINKLER Fit Sft. E. STEVENSO N Fus. G. W. WEBB Pte. R. D. WILLARD Spr. W. J. WILLARD Sft. L. E. WRIGHT 

Hampshire Regt. 151 Sqn.. R.A.F Royal Fusiliers. Hampshire Regt. 245 Royal Engineers. Oxford 4 Bucks L4. 

Died of wounds. 14.2 40 Bay of Biscay 11.4.44 Action; Italy. 29.8.44. Action : Ccssena. 9.10.44. Action : Salerno. 13.10.43. Mediterranefn. 10.9.44. 
Age 30. ( Hallybourne) Age 20. ( Nottingham ) Age 28. (Enfield) Age 26. (Lewes) Age 29. (N.- .haven) Age 28. ( Farringdon) 


















At a Place They Cali El Attune in 

Known first as the spot where Auchmleck's tired 8 th Army halted Rommel's 
drive on Alexandria in June 1942 , El Alamein won eternal lame as the point 
whence the same army -reinforced, re-equipped and under new command- 
set out on October 23 on the triumphant march which ended only at Tunis. 

John Kerr, of the Royal Artillery, tells this dramatic personal story of the 
opening of the great assault. 


T hfrf. is a queer feeling in the air, and 
if you walk around the camp at night 
you will sec and hear little groups of 
soldiers discussing ihc coming attack. We 
have been engaged on a night training scheme 
for the past three weeks, but from the C.O. 
down to the sanitary man none of us knows 
just where or when it will come off. Word 
goes round that all senior N.C.O.s have to 
report to the Brigadier's lecture, and off we 
go, saying "Well, here it is at last !” 

Picture a little group of men listening to 
the "Big Shot" telling them how they are 
going to throw the Hun out of Egypt. It is 
to be the night of October 23, and the place 
is the line out of which we have just come. 
And now we of the 51st (Highland) Division 
will have our revenge for Dunkirk and St. 
Valery I We have good company on our 
right (lank. Nest to the sea will be the New 
Zealand Du ision. on our left Hank the Aussies. 
Monty says it will be the finest fighting com¬ 
bination in the world. We arc to be supported 
by eight hundred 25-poundcr guns and they 


will fire 500 rounds per gun. Zero hour will 
be 10 0 p.m , but counter-battery tasks will 
begin at 9.40 p.m. 

On the day of the attack we move into 
positions dug behind our main line. Orders 
are that wc shall keep as much underground 
as possible, the reason being that our whole 
division is confined in a battalion area and 
if the gunners of enemy aircraft spot us we'll 
he in a hot spot. Time is wearing on, and 
everyone becomes fidgety—with a queer sort 
of feeling inside. At 4 o'clock in the after¬ 
noon the 1st Battalion the Black Watch has 
its first casualties. One of the Pioneers and 
an R.F., are blown up while fitting a Bangalore 
torpedo (used for blowing gaps in the enemy 
wire entanglements). They were only 20 yards 
away from my detachment at the time. 

The moon is rising, and it's getting on for 
9 o'clock. Now wc get a tot of rum, limber up 
the guns, shake hands all round, and off to— 
what ? Eternity ? At 9.40 a colossal barrage 
starts, and as far as the eve can sec is one 
sheet of dickering flame. Twenty minutes 


pass, and now it's zero hour. For three long 
years wc have sweated and trained for this. 
"Can wc do it?" is (he thought foremost 
in every mind. Nobody laughs new. 

The signal is given, "Advance the Jocks! " 
Over the start-line dead on time. The 
guns arc battering 
the first enemy de¬ 
fence positions. 
Some shells are 
dropping short, and 
a man on my left 
goes down. Is he 
dead? Can’t wait 
to see. Through our 
own minefield now, 
and on to the first 
enemy minefield. 

At 10.20 B Com¬ 
pany takes the first 
objective — and no 
prisoners. D Com¬ 
pany advance 
through B and go 
into the inferno. T he 
guns move on, each 
drawn by a Bren gun 
carrier loaded with reserve ammunition, and 
at 10.40 through the gap in the first enemy 
minefield they go in a long column. The C.er- 
mans have spotted ihe gap and shells are 
tearing into our men. The stretcher-bearers 



JOHN KERR 



THUNDER OF BRITISH GUNS AT ALAMEIN on tho night of Oct. 23 24, 1942, announced Che breaking of the itorm of steel and men that was to 
•weep the Gtrnam and Italian! out of Africa. Eight hundred 2S-poundor> took part in the opening barrage that blaatad the enemy's petition*. The 
German artillery waa overwhelmed at first but toon opened up on gape in the minefields that had been made by the Royal Engineers for the following 
gun* and infantry. Stream* of tracer marked the axes of advance and the flanks of units. PAGE 56 9 H'ar Ofltrc photv$r»ph 




- 1 Was There! 


arc already coming back in an endless stream 
with wounded. Strange, but the jokes have 
started again and most of the tenseness has 
disappeared. A man by the edge of the gap 
is lying with his legs blown off. He is going, 
and he knows it, but he shouts for us to 
"square it up" for him. 

The column stops, and the Sccond-in- 
Command comes back shouting for a jeep as 
the one he had has been knocked out. I light 
a cigarette and am pleased to note that my 
hands are quite steady, but I keep wondering : 
If I get hit how will 1 behave ? The mortars 
have got the ranee to a yard now. We move 
again, but at slower pace, the way being 
prepared by a mine-clearing lank. Twenty 
yards on, and a couple of shells register direct 
hits on a jeep and a carrier ; confusion reigns 
for a second or two and when the smoke 
clears I get up and check that all is well with 
my crew. My carrier is second in line now. 
More of our wounded arc coming back, but 
very few prisoners. 

Vlfi are passing through A Company: 
~’ they're lucky they arc digging in. Now 
about 200 Jerries come over, with their hands 
in the air. Barney Shaw comes along with 
his arms full of Lugers and grenades, and I 
scrounge some of them. A chap starts to 
give me a commentary on the battle to date 
as it has affected him. I remember one of his 
remarks: it was “It makes you laugh !” 
Whatever else / was doing, 1 wasn't laughing. 


Another minclicld and a Hun with a 
machine-gun starts to plaster us with nickel- 
capped shot, but someone quickly settles 
his hash. I'm told a good pal of mine “got 
his" a little while ago; according to report 
he took half-a-dozen Italians and two Jerries 
with him. I ll remember to have a drink to 
him if I get through. 

In Their Hundreds Came the Tanks 

Word comes along the column (hat we have 
to dig in where we arc. Does my shovel 
move ! I'm the grandfather of all moles. 
Lying in my slit trench I begin to dread the 
next move. It's the reaction. 1 feel almost 
dead inside. Casualties are high. Guns and 
carriers and a good few crews arc knocked 
out. By 2.0 a.m. we are on the last objective. 
The tank sweeping for mines ig front of us 
suddenly goes up, and I'm blown about ten 
yards by the blast. I pick myself up. and run 
to the carrier to check my crew. All safe, 
thank heaven ! 

Most of us were sort of half-witted and 
bomb-happy, but we look that last objective 
and held it against counter-attacks. We've 
blasted a gap for the tanks, and here they 
conic in their hundreds. . . . But we tanks 
did not get through that first night, and it 
was only after ten days' fierce infantry and 
tank fighting that Jerry's last defences cracked 
and our armour swept through. In that ten 
days I saw courage indescribable : the lads 
we left at Alamcin went out like champions. 


' r I'ivijef Riven Halve* of a llanritn/ Hull 

On patrol against E-boats seeking to penetrate the Anzio anchorage, the 
destroyer H.M.S. Grenville had her share of lively occasions : as on a night 
in March 1944 when there came the abrupt order "Stand by to ram ! ” 

Lieut. John Herbert, R.N.V.R., recalls the sudden rush of dramatic events. 


O t n night patrols were arranged to give 
the greatest possible protection to 
merchantmen lying at anchor inshore. 
Most nights passed without any special 
diversion save for the investigation of some 
radar contact or other, which usually resulted 
in nothing more than one of our own small 
patrol craft which had strayed off the "heat" 
assigned to her. There were times, however, 
when we were rewarded by a real contact 
in the form of an E-boat trying to sneak 
through our guard and attack the anchorage. 
So it was on the night of March 24, 1944. 

I turned in early that night, and the light 
had not long been out when the throb of the 
propeller shaft began to increase and the 
ship to heel over —always a sure sign that we 
were investigating something suspicious. 
Within five minutes the alarm bells were 
ringing, followed by the clatter of the 
watch below tumbling out of their hammocks 


and, grabbing scarves, lifebelts and duffel 
coats, doubling up the ladders. 

As I dashed forward along the upper deck 
a thin ribbon of tracer suddenly shot down 
the side of the ship and I wondered what 
was going to happen next. 

On reaching the bridge, I found that we 
had intercepted an E-boat and were about 
to open fire with star shell. The first round 
burst out on the bow^ihcn another and 
another—three balls oMpc hanging in the 
sky and casting brillfiht light on to the 
waters. The third stqfcshcll illuminated her 
perfectly, as sh^scurrilbahcad, buried in a 
smother of foam, zigzagging in an effort to 
escape us and hide herself in the darkness. 

Orders were passed swiftly—the fire bell 
rang- then came a crash as all guns opened 
fire together. With only short pauses, 
necessary for reloading and corrections to be 
made to the instruments, the fire bell rang 



LIEUT. J. HERBERT. R.N.V.R., with member, 
of Ih« crew of a 4ft-mm. twin Bofors which wii 
" in " at the death of the E-boat. 


every live seconds, the air filling again after 
each interval with cordite smoke and blast 
from the guns. Every now and then the 
K-boat managed to zigzag clear of the star 
shell's bright glow, but we could still see 
her through our glasses, surrounded by shell 
bursts and fountains of water. 

To add to the inferno, the close-range 
weapons opened fire, sending red ribbons of 
tracer arcing towards the target; they 
were uncanny to watch, ending their flight 
in splashes of phosphorescence. The Oerlikon 
gunners were firing in long bursts, allowing a 
few seconds for smoke to clear away before 
they recommenced their staccato barking. 
With the telegraphs showing "full ahead to¬ 
gether" the ship bounded through the water, 
and what with the wind and the noise of the 
guns we were well worked-up. 

They Sat on the Safety Valves 

Down below in the engine-room the Chief 
and his stokers were watching their gauges. 
The throttles had been opened wide and two 
hands instructed to sit on the safety valves 
to prevent them blowing off ! Here below 
the waterline they were unaware of what 
exactly was taking place, but they were 
fully aware that a torpedo might suddenly 
shatter the ship's side and transform below- 
dccks into a nightmare of escaping steam 
and rushing water. In the magazines and shell 
rooms the supply parties were sending up 



H.M.S. GRENVILLE, E-BOAT RAMMER, in which the author of tha accompanying story (portrait at top of paga) was serving In March 1944, is 
here teen in the Bay of Naples after the action which he describes. A destroyer of 1,710 cons displacement and a designed speed of 74 knots, the 
Grenville sheered through her unlucky target with the greatest of ease. The main armament of 4*7-ln. guns with which the enemy was first engaged 
of! Anzio is clearly visible. PAGE 570 Admiralty photograph 
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I Was There! 



duffel coat and a life-jacket of the blow-up 
variety. In the afternoon we entrained for 
Southend, and arrived there during an air 
raid, with no one to meet us. The station- 
master would not let us leave our gear in the 
siation, so a lance-corporal mounted guard 
over it whilst we found our own billets. 

On March 14 my male (K. Crowthcr, of 
Leeds) and I were told to embark from 
Southend Pier on to the 667-ton S.S. 
Hddyslonc. There were two Naval ratings 
on board in charge of a 12-lb. dual purpose 
gun which was situated aft. There were also 
two Lewis guns, which belonged to the Navy, 
fixed on the wings of the bridge. Amidships 
on the deck were two concrete sewer pipe 
mains as potential gun pits. There were 
already two soldiers of the King's Own on 
board, and between the two Army gun teams 
we had two Lewis guns, one in each pit. 


the German 


Motto: " I Change My body but Not My Spirit " 

NO. 57 SQUADRON 

D isbandkd in 1919. a! the end of the 
First Great War. the Squadron 
was reformed at Ncthcravon, 
Wilts, on September 5. 1932, as 
No. 57 (Bomber) Squadron, and a 
month after the outbreak of the 
Second Great War it was in action 
in France, (lying Blenheims. It con¬ 
tinued to operate until May 19, 1940. 
when it moved to Boulogne and thence 
to Southampton. Flying again, two 
days later, from Wyton, Hunts, it then 
moved to Lossiemouth, Elginshire. 

During the remainder of 1940 and 
in 1941 the Squadron carried out 
daylight sweeps over the North Sea 
and made attacks on Stavanger, in 
Norway. During the winter of 1941- 
42 it was re-equipped with Welling¬ 
tons. and among targets raided were 
DQsscldorf, Cologne. Mannheim, 
Hamburg. Duisburg and Bremen. 

|N 1942 the Squadron joined in the 
attacks on the German warships 
Gncisenau, Scharnhorst and I’rinz 
liugen, on February, 12. and in the 
following month hombed the Renault 
works at Paris. In the summer oi 
1942 it joined No. 5 Group, and with 
other squadrons breached the Mochno 
Dam and attacked the Tirpitz. 
By October 1942 the Squadron, con¬ 
verted to Lancasters, was in the 
forefront of the offensive against 
Germany. 

During 1944 it was continually on 
operations, attacking German lines ot 
communication and V-weapon sites 
after D-Day. It played its part in 
the successive attacks that breached 
the Dortmund-Ems and Mittclland 
canals, and helped to destroy the 
town of Wesel immediately before 
the 2nd Armv crossed the Rhine on 
the niglu of March 23. 1945, The 
defences were so pulverized that Com¬ 
mandos were able to seize it with 
only 36 casualties, a feat praised by 
Field-Marshal Montgomery, 


Defensively Equipped Merchant Ships carried Army as well as Navy gunners 
'see illus. page 246). The Army's part in this work is championed by A. J. 
Willcocks, who served on 16 different vessels, part of the time as a gunner 
in the Maritime Royal Artillery. Names of the latter who were killed in 
the Second Great War are inscribed in Sheemess Garrison Church, where 
a commemorative service took place in December 1945. 


A fter four months' drill as a private in learned we were to help defend merchant 
Z\ the Duke of Wellington's Regiment, ships against air attacks. 

at the barracks at Halifax, and two The next day we marched to the docks, 
months’ guarding a tunnel at Diggle on the and in the D.E.M.S. Naval School, Hull, 
frozen Yorkshire moors, a batch of about received instruction on Lewis and Hotchkiss 
50 of us were detailed for special service and machine-guns from a Royal Marines sergeant, 
sent to Hull. On March 9, 1941, we were The following morning we were divided 
billeted in St. Augustine's Convent, and a into pairs, as teams. Each team received a 
more varied representation of the British gun, a thousand rounds of ball and tracer. 
Army would have been hard to find. It and spare parts, plus hammock and oilskins, 
was not without some misgiving that we page 572 





A J. WILLCOCKS, author of this story (on 
loft), manning a Lewis gun, and (top) in front 
of the concrete gun pit, after engaging 
enemy aircraft. 

I he I UlvMone was made commodore, 
and as there were plenty or passenger cabins 
we had good quarters. We left Southend 
on the morning of March 15 and I had my 
lirst glimpse ot Ihc forest of masts of sunken 
ships which marked that once-dreaded run 
known as I boat Alley. Owing to dense 
log ws had to return, and ihc Commodore 
himself transferred to the S S. Royal Fusilier ; 
lu Icll unc Of his signallers on board the 
I this stone and made us vice-commodore. 

On the evening of March 16 we witnessed 
* big t.tid mi the lomlon area, then left in 
comoy bound lot Mithil in the Firth of 
Forth. We did four hours on duty and 
lour hours oil, alternately, on the bridge 
white the guns wcic heed. and there 1 
re alt red how exposed one eould feel in such 
eireumstaii.es I eould look back for miles 
fltul see Ihc two lines ol ships following us. 
'there wen plcnts ot signal Mags going up 
and dossn and in later ye.us I got to know 
some of liaise signals sery well indeed. 
1 here were a lew mines floating around, 
and the destroyer ahead sign tiled to warn 
the Commodore ol their presence; message 
was then passed down Ih. ships, the escort 
disposing ol the mines by tiring at them. 


-— / Was There! - 

About four o'clock in the afternoon I 
was watching our air escort—a solitary 
Sunderland -when suddenly there appeared 
two planes in line astern of it. More air 
support. I thought. But the Captain knew 
better. “ Those arc Junkers 88s,” he said, 
and as he spoke the two planes swung in 
towards the convoy astern of us and, with 
my heart in my mouth, I saw the bombs go 
down and geysers of water spout up. They 
missed their targets, fortunately, and managed 
to get away although the ships had opened 
fire on them. Our guns had a maximum 
range of only 400 yards. 

The Captain told us night would be the 
worst, as German F-boats would be waiting 
for the convoy at Shcringham Buoy ; they 
even tied up there whilst awaiting convoys ! 

I thought he was exaggerating -and he may 
have been about the tying up—but at about 
1.30 p.m. a terrific explosion shook me awake. 

I dived out of the cabin and on to the deck, 
and saw Hares coming slowly down and 
lighting up the ships. Some of the latter 
were shooting at dares and others tiring 
dangerously across each other; a ship astern 
of us had been hit by a torpedo and was 
drifting. Between land and the convoy, and 
from seaward. E-boats replied for a short 
while to the fire of the convoy. 

Ninety Bullets Just Bounced Off 

I raced to the bridge —my mate was on the 
starboard Lewis and I manned the port one. 
The other two Army gunners went all with 
the Navy on the 12-pounder. There was a 
sudden roar of aircraft engines, and the 
Navy signaller, who was standing outside 
the wheelhousc—which was situated between 
the two bridge guns—exclaimed, "It's one 
of ours—she has her lights on ! ” The 
next moment he had dived into the wheel- 
house as streaks of fire cut the air behind 
him and myself. 

I heard our Captain, a real tough nut. 
saying, "Not yet. Not yet . . . Now !" 
The roar of the aircraft almost drowned 
my male's gun—I expected the plane to 
wheel and come in on my side and I was all 
tensed up. but I got just a hasty glimpse of it 
as it sped away. My mate had fired ninety- 
odd rounds at it, and the bullets simply 
bounced off its undercarriage. The aft end 
of the convoy was now receiving attention. 


and soon we were back in station, shaken up 
but thankful to be afloat. After standing 
by for half an hour, the usual watches were 
resumed. That was the worst part of life at 
sea in those days; you may have just 
finished a four-hour watch, then up to action 
stations when the alarm bells rang, and by 
the time it was all over your four hours 
otf had been knocked silly and you were 
back for another four. 

Nearly Run Down by a Big Convoy 

The Captain told us that the Yorkshire 
coast and the Peterhead were also dangerous 
spots. However, we reached Methil on 
March 18. for coaling. I noticed as we 
came up the coast that there were plenty of 
green buoys, denoting wrecks, also that the 
course at night inside our own minefields 
was denoted bv buoys with varied flashes 
per minute, in bad weather the ships' 
officers spent many anxious moments trying 
to pick out the position of these buoys. 

Our Captain came back from conference 
ashore and the next day we left Methil for 
Belfast. The weather worsened as we crossed 
the Moray Firth and entered the Penlland 
Firth. We were now in submarine waters 
and had still to be on our toes. On March 22 
our ship left the convoy and headed out 
towards the Skerryvore lighthouse. We 
entered Belfast Lough two days later, and 
tried to get some pay, but for various reasons 
no Army unit wouid own us. This matter 
regarding both pay and gear wasn't settled 
for a long time—not until we of the Army 
were amalgamated into the Maritime Royal 
Artillery and had depots established in many 
parts of the world. 

Crossing the Irish Sea in a bad fog we 
were nearly run down by a convoy of big 
ships going up north. On March 26 I saw 
the Clyde for the first time, and was amazed 
at the amount of shipping that was being 
turned out. As our ship was due to be 
taken over by the Navy we were sent back 
to Hull by train. When we arrived there 
we found that several of our party had 
failed to get through. Four of them had been 
lost on the S.S. Rothcrmcrc, several more 
on a tanker, and on a tug which had hit a 
mine at Southend. 

Having had no leave since being called 
up, my mate and I were granted six days 



ROYAL NAVY AND ARMY PERSONNEL manned many of the gum of the Merchant Navy, 
and hero a mixed squad is receiving instruction in the Oerlikon. The gunner ii braced against 
two shoulder, pieces by a strap passing around his back, to prevent vibration jerking him out •( 
position when the gun is firing. PAGE 573 i’hoto, G.P.U. 






! went home to Plymouth, which had been 
badly blitzed, and on returning to Hull I 
was met at the station and detailed to help 
clear up the ruins of the Shell Mex building, 
which had been shattered by a land-mine. 
Then my mate and I joined the S.S. City of 
Singapore and went to Alexandria. But 
to return to E-boat Alley; I did several 
more periods of service up and down it from 
May 5, 1942, until July 23, on the collier 
Dalcwood. The escorts were now more 
numerous and the air cover was very good 
indeed, although Jerry was still busy. But 
still we had no Oerlikons, though we met-up 
with the 1914-1918 American aircraft 
machine-gun, the Marlin. If anything went 
wrong with the Marlin you had so many 
parts to sort out that you'd “had it.” 

H Im-ii France W'eH fl 


——/ Was There! — 
From September 16 to October 3 1 sailed 
up and down the Alley on the Knitslcy 
collier ; she was sunk just after I left her. 
The Alley was still lively but our people 
were now giving Jerry ail he could take. 
After a long period of service in the Far 
East as ship's gunner l came to my last 
vessel, the Farrandock, a collier, running 
from Hull to Southampton. The only aircraft 
1 saw then were ours—going over to blast 
the Germans. On my last run we lets 
Southampton on May 8 1945, the day the 
Germans signed the unconditional surrender 
at Berlin—and a ship ahead of us struck 
a mine. When we neared Newcastle some 
ships were torpedoed in a convoy ahead. 

1 was one of many disbanded into Woolwich 
Royal Artillery depot in July 1945. 

)b #. ##<•/. JVcnt fV# fit ii 


Her terrier, Roy, was the reason for Eileen Desmond rema n:nj at Nice 
alter the fall of France in 1940 instead of leaving with other British nationals. 
She could not bear the thought of Roy being kept for months in quarantine 
if she returned to England. .. . And so was set going the flow o! strange 
events and severe ordeals tftat almost overwhelmed her. 


T he bitterest episodes of my life had 
their origin at Nice in the autumn of 
1938. when 1 became friendly with a 
lady who claimed to be of Swedish nationality. 
Ruth, as she called herself, was the wife of 
a wealthy man whom 1 knew by his 
Christian name Charles and her abode was 
a luxury-flat off the 
famous Promenade 
des Anglais. 

The features of the 
man were strangely 
familiar; 1 had met 
him before but could 
not think when or 
where. Then one 
day I recalled the 
circumstances. The 
place where 1 had 
seen him was the 
Casino, and he had 
been in conversation 
with Hermann Goer- 
ing who had visited 
Nice the previous 
spring after a con¬ 
ference with Musso¬ 
lini in Italy. The recollection did not rouse 
my suspicion. The occasion was before the 
war, and in those days many people, them¬ 
selves opposed to Hitlerism, had comact 
with Nazi leaders. Both Charles and his 
wife adopted a neutral attitude about the war. 

I became a frequent visitor to their flat, 
but saw little of Charles himself for he 
invariably retired to an adjoining room 
that he called his laboratory. I did not ask 
questions but presumed that he indulged in 
chemical experiments of some sort. One night 
—the war had then been on some months— 
I happened to be left alone in the lounge. 
Ruth had gone into the kitchen to prepare 
coffee, and Charles, bemused by over- 
indulgence in Burgundy, had retired to his 
laboratory and neglected to shut the door. 
My curiosity overcame me. 1 walked quietly 
across the room and peeped in, and what I 
saw caused a drastic change in my outlook. 
The man had uncovered a radio transmitter 
and now sat with code books open in front 
of him, laboriously sending a message. 

Considerably shaken I resumed my scat 
as Ruth entered the room. She gave me a 
keenly inquiring look. I tried to appear at 
case, but that Casino meeting now appeared 
n a new light and 1 strongly suspected that 
Charles was a German, or at any rate in the 
Nazis' pay. And I felt fairly certain that 
information lo Berlin was being transmitted 
from this luxury-flat. Subsequently, my 
"Swedish” friends proved to be Gestapo 
agents ; but before I heard about this (very 
much later) 1 became convinced they were 


Nazis by an incident that affected me per¬ 
sonally. What happened, I feel sure, was due 
to Ruth suspecting that I had discovered the 
secret of the flat. 

Unwisely I had neglected to provide myself 
with a carte d’identiti from the Surete 
officials, though my passport and other papers 
were in order. And, indiscreetly, 1 had 
mentioned this to my friends, who surrep¬ 
titiously reported the lapse. This occurred in 
the summer of 1940. when there was consider¬ 
able anti-British feeling in Nice, a temporary 
volte face on the part of the French due to 
misunderstandings about the withdrawal of 
the British Army from Dunkirk. 

First British Woman Caoled There 

The upshot was that a message was 
delivered informing me that “it would be to 
my advantage” to attend at police head¬ 
quarters for an interview. Unaware of the 
treachery of the couple at Ihe time, 1 arrived 
at headquarters, where I was taken before the 
Commissaire. He examined my passport and 
remarked in a curiously bantering tone, 
"Mon Dicu ! Whatevcfihavc you been doing 
in all these different cadrtTies, ma cheric?” 1 
explained that, being of independent means, 
1 had stayed in fhosSSj^tces because I liked 
travelling and me sunilpne. 

“Indeed?” the Commissaire said. "It 
appears to me that you have the air of an 
espionne, and obviously you have plenty of 
money. For being without the carte d'identite 
there may be a line of 50,000 francs.” That 
took me completely aback and, in a brusque 
tone, he ordered me to be taken into an ad¬ 
joining room and searched. But the police 
found only seven francs, and, fortunately, 1 
was wearing no jewellery for them to confiscate. 

In spite of my pleas 1 was arrested, and to 
my further alarm had my photograph and 
finger-prints taken like a common criminal. 
No charge was preferred against me, not even 
the minor one of neglecting to obtain an 
identity card ; and without more ado I was 
bustled into a kind of Black Maria and taken 
off to the Women's Prison. I was quite dis¬ 
traught. My worry about clothes and jewellery 
left at the pension was less than for Roy, for 
1 had made no arrangements for his care, 
expecting to return in an hour or two. 

The other inmates of the prison were 
French, Poles, Italians, Hungarians or 
Czechs. A wardress told me that I was the 
first British woman to be gaoled there, and 
volunteered the shattering information that 
I would be tried for espionage and would 
probably get ten years. It seemed more like 
a dreadful nightmare than reality. I was con¬ 
fined in a filthy cell with a small window 
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fitted with iron bars. The cell had been 
occupied by two Arabs, so I was told, and it 
had never been cleaned. My only view of the 
outside world was the yard where for half 
an hour each day 1 was taken for exercise. 

The only food given to me was a thin lentil 
soup, black bread and water, and as the 
dreadful days passed I became so thin and ill 
that the prison doctor ordered me some milk. 
This extra diet, however, was frequently 
“forgotten" by the wardresses, whom 1 
suspected of having it. I pleaded to be allowed 
to communicate with the British Consul, 
bul was told curtly there was no such official 
in Nice. I reached the depths of despair when 
a wardress told me that it might be weeks, 
possibly months, before I was brought to trial. 

Among my fellow-prisoners was a Madame 
Blanchard, with whom I sometimes had 
opportunities for talking when we were in 
the same section for our half-hour's exercise. 
One day she whispered to me that she was 
seeing Maitre Garibaldi, her advocate, and 
promised to speak to him on my behalf. 

When I look back on my ordeal in that 
Riviera prison I can scarcely credit that this 
lasted only fifteen days, for every one, in soli¬ 
tary confinement, seemed like a year. There 
was nothing to read, nothing to do except 
stare at the stone walls of the cell. The 
authorities never let me wash nor allowed me 
a comb for my hair. They had taken away 
my hat and handbag, and I should have had 
to sleep on my plank bed without any cover 
but that I happened to be wearing a tweed 
overcoat when arrested. The doctor visited 
me twice. He was an Italian and showed me 
the only kindness I received from any of the 
staff. In addition to the milk he prescribed 
sleeping tablets, but these were never given 
10 me. Being a Roman Catholic I asked to 
sec a priest, but this request, like others, was 
ignored by the authorities. 

There came the day when I was taken into 
court, a heartfelt relief from suspense for 
which I had to thank Maitre Garibaldi. I 
was charged simply with having no identity 
card,and sentenced to 15 days' imprisonment, 
a fine of 600 francs and expulsion from France 
on my release from gaol. As I had been held 
for a fortnight I had only one more day to 
serve, but the last quarter-hour of that day 



ROY THE TERRIER, whose tragic end re¬ 
moved Eileen Desmond's sole reason for 
staying is Vichy France after her imprison¬ 
ment and release in the summer of 1940. 



I Was There! 



CAfTAIN HANS LANGSDORFF. commander of the German hirtwlii p Admiral Graf Spec, it teen (left) with Dr. Martinez Thedy, the Uruguayan 
Minister, at Montevideo. He committed seicide in Buenos Aires, ea Dec. M, Hit, after his ship had been scuttled in the River Plate on Hitler's orders. 
His grave (right) in Chacarita Cemetery, Buenos Aires, was cov er ed with wre aths from his shipmates and members of the German colony. These 
photographs further illustrate the story Captured By Che Admiral Graf Spee in page 413. 


spent in solitary confinement was the most 
nerve-racking of ihe whole period in prison. 

On my release 1 found my belongings 
intact at the Cimiez pension, but was dis¬ 
traught when 1 learnt that Roy had dis¬ 
appeared. I inquired everywhere in the hope 
of (racing him. and finally obtained news thai 
an officer of an Alpine regiment had found 
him starving in a market-place and taken 
him away. Further inquiries enabled me 
to locate the officer, and i made the long rail 
journey to Lyons, where Roy was returned 
to me, to our mutual happiness. Meanwhile, 
the French Government had moved to Vichy, 
and in the general confusion caused by the 
German Occupation nothing official had 
come through from Paris confirming the 
expulsion order. So 1 remained in Nice 
until flocks of German and Italian " tourists " 
brought influence to bear on the French 
authorities to expel British people from the 
Riviera. From a list of six towns in the 
provinces exhibited to those of us who re¬ 
mained, I chose Grenoble for future residence. 

A strong pro-British feeling was evident 
**■ among the people of Grenoble, whose 
living conditions gradually became worse than 
those prevailing in Nice. The staple ration 
was half-a-pound of bread a day, a cut of 
veal occasionally and a little olive oil once a 
month. No fats were obtainable even in the 
restaurants, and all food had to be cooked in 
water. Ordinary wine which used to be 
placed freely on the table or cost no more 
than 25 centimes was on sale only between 
11 and I o'clock at 2.50 francs a glass. Owing 
to the lack of fats and green vegetables, there 
was an outbreak of scurvy in the town. 

l-ach British refugee was provided with 
1.000 francs per month by the local repre¬ 
sentative of the British Consul in Lyons. Out 
of this allowance I had to pay 35 franesa day 
for a room at the International Hotel, and 
my food had to be bought from money 
raised by the sale of my jewels and what I 
earned precariously by giving pianoforte 
recitals. Often 1 went hungry that Roy 
might have something to eat. The proprietor 
of the hotel was of German birth, but he was 
well-known in Grenoble and accepted by 
the French as one of themselves. He was 
always considerate and polite to me. I 
stayed at the hotel for several months, and 
began to run into debt. A day came when 
I could not pay lor my room. Unfortunately, 


the proprietor was away, at the time, and 
1 was turned out the same evening. 

The weather was foul. I walked through 
the streets of Grenoble with Roy padding 
miserably at my heels, and strove in vain 
to find other accommodation. I spent that 
unforgettable night in wet clothes on an iron 
seat at the railway station. For two days 
and nights 1 was without shelter and had 
scarcely any food for myself or the dog. 
Then occurred another disaster—Roy was 
run over by a coal lorry and killed instantly ; 
and so my one reason for staying in Vichy 
France was removed. I reported to the 
authorities who added my name to the quota 
of British people wishing to be repatriated, 
and 1 was found temporary lodging and board 
till my turn cainc to leave the country. 

At the Spanish frontier I was turned back 
to Perpignan because my visas were said to 
be out of date. These were renewed after 
days of delay and worry, and, almost pros¬ 


trate, I boarded a train for Barcelona on 
what proved to be a nightmare journey. 
The train crawled, and stopped at every rural 
station ; the compartment was crowded to 
suffocation and many of the Spaniards were 
accompanied by live ducks, chickens and 
rabbits for sale at the market towns. Their 
treatment of me, a lone British woman, was 
vile. Insults and threats brought me to a 
state bordering on hysterics. 

At last I reached Barcelona and, after a 
rest resumed the journey through Spain to 
Caldas da Rain ha in Portugal, where I was 
provided with free accommodation by the 
authorities at the Hotel Rosa. It was like 
entering paradise. Dinner consisted of seven 
courses—the first satisfying meal I had eaten 
for months. The last stage of my journey 
to England, in July 1942, was made by air 
from Lisbon ; but 1 was allowed only one 
suitcase. All my other luggage was left 
behind and lost. 


1S1S15E1SI NEW FACTS AND FIGURES 


T m: opening, in October 1946,of two more 
holiday hotels for personnel of the British 
Commonwealth Occupation Force in 
Japan brought the total number of leave 
holds to six. one of which is for officers. 
Widely dispersed throughout Japan, and 
offering a variety of scenery and attractions, 
live will lake from 30to60 N.C O.s and men 
each week. The six arc the Lakeside Hotel. 
■W miles north of Tokyo in one of Japan's 
National Parks : the Jisoya Inn. in the heart 
of Kyoto, ancient capital of Japan : the 
Kokkasa Hotel, on the shores of Lake Biwa. 
15 miles from Kyoto ; the Yannigaya Hotel, 
for 20 officers, also on Lake Biwa : the 
Alaiko Hotel, on a hill overlooking the 
Inland Sea south of Kobe ; and the Hakuun 
Hotel at Bcppu. 

B ippc. on the island of Kyushu, is one of 
the best-known thermal regions in 
Japan, and the lease hotel there is plentifully 
supplied wilh a constant flow of boiling water 
for its baths. It is reached by boat from Kure, 
the base of B C.O.F.. and the journey by sea 
to Beppu takes the holidaymakers through 
sonic of the most beautiful reaches of the 
Inland Sea, calling at various B.C.O.F. 
stations cn route to take on more leave 
passengers. Bcppu was once Ihe holiday 
resort of Japanese millionaires whose magni¬ 
ficent homes were built among pine woods 
behind the town. 


M orf. than 1.700 collective farmer families 
from White Russia (states Soviet 
News) have been resettled in the region of 
Kaliningrad—new name of Konigsberg in 
former East Prussia. 1 he settlers were given 
cows, sheep, pigs, poultry and money, and 
provided with food and medical attention on 
ihe journey. They arc granted big tax reliefs 
by the Soviet Government. 

R fUtr supplies to be shipped from Britain UJ 
for refugees in the British /one of l[| 
Germany include 27.000 blankets, according P 
to a Military Government statement. [ 
Other Government surplus stores to be d 
sent to the zone include 150,000 metal A R P. UJ 
stretchers for use as beds, 13.500 metal ,n 
beds and 20,000 suits of ballle-drcss. “! 

I r was announced on November 13. 1946. d 
that the economic directorate of the uJ 
Allied Control Commission for Germany fii 
had allocated as reparations 25,000 units of jU 
machine tools and general purpose equip- [fl 
mem from German war plants. The value d 
of the tools and equipment is 58 million UJ 
reichsmarks (about £6,000.0011). The tools fij 
are to be taken from the three western /ones. 
and 25 per cent will go lo Russia and Poland 
as laid down in ihe Potsdam Agreement, d 
The remainder will be divided by the inter- m 
Allied reparations agency in Brussels among d 
18 western Allies. 
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DONATIONS! 




*UNDER V 


here 




DONATIONS FOR THE FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT MEMORIAL poured In so quickly at a collecting office in London's Trafalgar Square (above), 
and the response from all parts of Great Britain and Northern Ireland was so magnificent, that the appeal was closed on November 24, l»40. In ti« 
days some £40,000 had been donated, nearly all in amounts of five shillings. The monument, designed by Sir William Reid Dick, is to be erected in 
the garden of Grotvenor Square, London, which has long associations with the U.S.A. See also illus. in page 540. t'Motp, G.P.lt. 


rrintml in T’uciniid anil iHlhiHieil every alternate Friday by 111 - I'r.iprletnni, This Amauumitkii Pusan, I.TI).. Tin- Flectway Mchv. Furrlngdon Street. Loudon, K O I 
lleul-tered fur InilisiiiUsiun by t anad/aii Mm-ntlne Post. Sole A Bents fur Australia and New Kurland : Me*.r>. tiurdou A (iotrli. I.til ; and lot South Airier : 
( viiiml News Ap-nry, Ltd,—(hivnilar SI. IU!('. fi.s. Hilitnritl AtMmi: john carpenter house, wmitefriars. lonoon. e c.4 





